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A NEW APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF THE QUESTE 





DEL SAINT GRAAL 
By Frederick William Locke 


THE Queste del Saint Graal has not been neglected by scholars, especially 
since the Etudes of Albert Pauphilet (1921). The work of Mme Lot-Boro- 
dine has also steadily increased our knowledge of the intellectual and 
spiritual mise en scéne of the book. In view of her latest contribution deal- 
ing with the composition of the book, it appeared that everything might 
have been said.' None the less, little of real significance has yet been done 
on the specifically literary structure of the Queste. Mme Lot-Borodine’s 
study attempted to establish a structure patterned on the three classical 
mystical stages, but she did not seem interested in determining whether 
or not the Queste was a work of art on the basis of her hypothetical struc- 
ture. It has become clear that all the brilliant scholarly evidence of both 
Mme Lot-Borodine and M. Pauphilet stops short of effecting the primary 
end of the critical act: to determine and to demonstrate that a “poem” 
is a poem. In their approach, all the evidence does not point to the fact 
that the Queste has a center of artistic unity. 

This paper is, then, an attempt to provide a new direction for a struc- 
tural analysis of the Queste, a suggestion as to how to read it with another 
kind of awareness than that offered solely by the scholarship which has 
been brought to bear upon it up to this time. 

The idea of a twelfth-century Renaissance is today a widespread as- 
sumption in historical thinking. This century was characterized by a 
tremendous shift in thought and practice which affected almost every 
phase of human activity. It was the century of Abelard’s revolutionary 
speculations and Bernard’s mysticism; of the vital Latinity of John of 
Salisbury and Peter Damien; of the hyinnody of Adam of St. Victor and 
the speculative spirituality of the Victorine school; of the revival of Roman 
law in Bologna and the development of medical studies in Salerno and 
Montpellier; of the Troubadours, Chrétien de Troyes, Marie de France 
and the Goliards’ songs; of the tension between courtly love and the 
flowering of Cistercian monasticism; of the radically symbolic scriptural 
exegesis of Rupert of Deutz and Hugh and Richard of St. Victor. Perhaps 
never again, not even during the High Renaissance, would the soul of 
Europe be so enkindled with the simultaneous ideals of beauty and love, 
learning and sanctity. It was as though men had seen the dawn for the 
first time and were striving to realize the rich potentialities which the new 
day held for them. Towards the end of the century, after the spiritual- 


1. Myrrha Lot-Borodine, ‘‘Les Grands Secrets du Saint-Graal dans la Queste du 
pseudo-Map,”’ in Lumiére du Graal (Paris: Cahiers du Sud, 1951), pp. 151-174. 
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secular tension had broken, there arose with a new “primauté du spiri- 
tuel” a strange literary motif—that of the Holy Grail. It had not been 
there, and without warning it appeared to captivate the imagination of 
men down to our own day.? From about 1170, Europe was to be filled 
with the magic of Brocéliande, la Terre Gaste, Perceval, Galahad, the 
Grail Castle, Blanchefleur, and the strangest quest that ever sent men 
adventuring. 

Among the prototypical images of mankind in life as well as in litera- 
ture, that of a spiritual quest is fundamental and is, for this reason, one 
of the most profound of all the literary themes. It is the “return” to that 
which is nearest to the heart of each man which sets him on his quest. It 
is the search for the ultimate foundation of his being, that which lies 
behind all the images of reality and which creates for him those images. 
The truth which the quester discovers at the end of the Journey is essen- 
tially incommunicable and can only be obliquely suggested. Its multi- 
valency reflects the Woman, the Home, the Patria, the City, the Pot of 
Gold, the Awakening of the Land cast into sleep, and, ultimately, the 
deepest secrets of the Self. 

When the Quest begins, there is a blight upon the land. No man can 
achieve the goal of his seeking unguided. But suddenly out of the Mer 
will arise the Castle which holds the Treasure, or across the Sea in a Dis- 
tant Land the Journey will end with . . . Death.’ It is a dark voyage, a 
night journey from which no man will return as he left, if he returns at 
all. The way is long and the dangers almost insurmountable, and if he be 
alone, man cannot succeed in the high adventure. Unless Hermes bring 
him the mandrake, he will be destroyed; unless the gods forewarn him, he 
will perish in the arms of the Woman and fail to found the City; unless 
he be lashed to the mast, he will be seduced by the monstrous Sirens and 
languish on the wide sea; unless he wear the tarnkappe, he will not attain 
to the treasure of the Niebelungen. The way to the Garden is through a 
Wall of Flame at the other end of a dark Wood. And when the goal is 
reached, the treasure acquired, the vision beheld, there is nothing but a 
stammering of human speech, and to those who do not already know, no 
knowledge is given. The disciplina arcanorum is the seal of the Fairy Tale 

2. See the novel of Charles Williams, War in Heaven (New York: Pellegrini & 
Cudahy, 1949), which deals with the theme of the Grail’s return to a twentieth- 
century Anglican vicarage. 

3. Iam thinking of Jaufre Rudel and the Countess of Tripoli, the account of whose 
strange relations is recorded in the Provengal vida: ‘‘. . . et enamoret se de la comtessa 
de Tripol, ses vezer, per lo ben qu’el n’auzi dire als pelegrins que venguen d’Antiocha; 
et fez de lleis mains vers ab bons sons ab paubres motz. Et per voluntat de lleis vezer 
el se crozet et mes se en mar; e pres lo malautia en la nau e fo condug a Tripol en un 
alberc per mort. E fo fait a saber a la comtessa, et ella venc ad el, al sieu leit, e 
pres lo entre ses bratz; et al saup qu’ella era la comtessa, si recobret l’auzir e.] flairar; 
e lauzet Dieu e:] grazi que |’avia la vida sostenguda tro qu’el l’agues vista. Et enaissi 


el mori entre sos braz, et ella lo fez a gran honor sepellir en la maison del Temple.”’ 
Cf. Edmond Rostand, La Princesse lointaine, 1919. 
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and of all great literature.‘ Unless the secret is in some way known, it will 
not be revealed. 

Out of the richness of the twelfth century, out of its particular form of 
faith and hope and struggle with the condition humaine, and out of its 
knowledge and speculation and spiritual search, there at last emerged an 
image adequately fashioned for the articulation of its high pursuit. Just 
before the wave of Averroistic rationalism broke, all the images were 
gathered together into that of the Quest for the Holy Grail. After that 
they would be fragmented and syllogised into the rational patterns of 
philosophers. The intuition of thousands of years met and challenged the 
discursive inquiries of contemporary speculation by creations of the spirit 
and of art. 

In the Grail cycle it is the Quest which is central, not the Grail. From 
the beginning, in Chrétien, the motif of the Quest was the predominant 
image. The first part of the Conte del Graal is a medieval ‘“Telemachaid” 
in which a naive young man, leaving his mother’s house, and passing 
through many trials, finally arrives at the plenitude of courtly prowess 
and is received into a new house, that of Arthur. But he does not remain 
here and, again becoming a pilgrim, discovers another house, the Grail 
Castle. His failure to “ask the question” deprives him of the refuge of this 
house. The episode at the Grail Castle, however, inaugurates a new phase 
in the life of the hero, for from then on he becomes a different man, more 
inward, more enigmatic, no longer the ridiculous Jean le sot of the earlier 
part of the poem. To find the Chateau du Graal again and to do what he 
had failed to do on the first tragic occasion, becomes his only concern. 
The Castle where he had seen the wondrous Graal, the eerie procession, 
and the wounded Fisher King, has become for him la maison desirée.® 


4. On the “‘discipline of the secret’’ see Otto of Freising, Chronica sive Historia de 
Duabus Civitatibus, in Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum ex Monu- 
mentis Germaniae Historicis separati editi, ed. Adolph Hofmeister (Hanover and 
Leipzig, 1912), p. 457; cf. Alanus de Insulis, De Planctu Naturae, P.L. 210, col. 445: 
“‘Aristotelicaeque auctoritatis tubae proclamant: ‘Ille maiestatem minuit 
secretorum, qui indignis secreta divulgat.’ ’’ For the specifically Christian view with 
respect to the initiatory mysteries of Baptism, Confirmation and the Eucharist, see 
also Ambrose, De Mysteriis, P.L. 16, col. 407. 

5. Albert Pauphilet.interprets Chrétien’s Conte del Graal on the basis of a Breton 
legend which has to do with a ville engloutie, the sunken city of Ys, which, from time 
to time, is met with by an unsuspecting person who fails to ask a question of the 
celebrant of the Mass that is being said in the submerged necropolis. This failure to 
‘“‘ask the question”’ results in the city of Ys remaining a city of the dead. Chrétien, 
contends Pauphilet, failed to finish his poem because he came to realize that the 
theme would not admit of a solution. The kingdom of the Grail was the Celtic city of 
the dead and can never be resuscitated without destroying the very heart of the 
myth. See the articles of Pauphilet, ‘‘Au sujet du Graal,” R, LX VI (1941), 289-321; 
481-504. I agree with Professor Holmes in thinking that Pauphilet was wrong in ac- 
cepting the asking of the question and the consequent expectation of the release of 
the dead as the central theme of the Conte del Graal. Holmes sees the Conte of Chrétien 
as the Journey of the Jewish people to the Land of Promise, into the time of the New 
Covenant. “It is just possible . . . that the motif of Release of the Dead by a question 
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This is a familiar literary pattern. It is that of a journey, a pilgrimage, 
or a quest. The movement is initiated by a retreat from that which is 
familiar, from the House, the dominant symbol-pattern in the opening 
phase. The second stage of the pattern is more complex, and usually in- 
volves opposition, challenge, the overcoming of obstacles, and a Perilous 
Passage.* The third part of the pattern brings the Pilgrim to the dis- 
covery of the desired place, and here the dominant symbol is, as in the 
first part, the House. We do not know the outcome of the third phase of 
Chrétien’s poem, but had Perceval again found the Chateau du Graal, he 
would presumably have returned there a new man, become wiser through 
his former experiences. Allowing for variations, this is the outline of the 
pattern of the quest symbol wherever it occurs. 

In all this the Grail figures but briefly, and in Chrétien, it is more of a 
chose merveilleuse of indeterminate qualification than something which 
has a specific existence in the religious atmosphere of the twelfth century. 
If the Grail is taken to be, for instance, the Chalice of the Eucharist with 
its oiste, there is a difficulty that has not received sufficient attention: 
why did Perceval and the others have to seek it? The Eucharist as a reality 
of the Christian life is available to everyone and need not become the 
object of a quest involving the whole court of Arthur, and by symbolic 
extension, the whole world. Only if it is a symbolic image reflecting the 
quest motif does it acquire poetic existence. 

Because of the archetypal connotations latent in the quest symbol, the 
Grail, which is the object of the Quest, is capable of bearing a heavy 
burden of meaning. And like the significance of the Quest itself, that of 
the Grail will be obscure. A quest does not “stand for” something else; it 
is an instrument of insight and each will draw from it in proportion to his 
capacity to contribute. So with the Grail. It is no less obscure than the 
Quest, no less complex, no less ambiguous and polysemous. The Grail is 
not any one thing to the exclusion of any other. That is to say, it cannot 
be equated with something else. It can only evoke something else whenever 
the word occurs in a text. And this is true for all the Grail romances with- 
out exception, although it may be conceded that there are degrees, from a 
minimum of poetic meaning in Robert de Boron to a maximum in Wol- 
fram. 





properly asked could have been present in Chrétien’s mind. After all, the Jews were 
spiritually dead and could be revived by their conversion to the New Covenant” 
(‘‘A New Interpretation of Chrétien’s Conte del Graal,’’ University of North Carolina 
Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, VIII, [1948], 36). 
6. Cf. the words of Gilgamesh in the Assyro-Babylonian epic, col. i, Table III, 

24 ff.: 

A far journey to the place of Humbaba. 

A battle which I do not know I am about to face. 

A road which I do not know I am about to travel. 
(Alexander Heidel: The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels, University of 
Chicago Press, 1946). 
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And yet there have been uninterrupted attempts to force the Grail to 
yield a monolithic meaning, to determine for it a precise synonym. To 
some it is the chalice of the Eucharist,’ to others a misinterpretation of 
the horn of plenty of Celtic mythology,* and to still others a phallic sym- 
bol when taken in conjunctien with the Lance.* The Grail in the Queste 
was considered by Albert Pauphilet as the ‘manifestation romanesque de 
Dieu,”’° and for Gilson it was the grace of the Holy Spirit." Some have 
seen the Grail as springing from an uncontaminated Christian source 
originating in the imaginations of twelfth-century Frenchmen,” while for 
others it derives from the preserved remains of half-forgotten esoteric 
doctrine."* Was its content the Trinity, the Eucharist, or the manna of the 


7. W.E.M. C. Hamilton, “‘L’Interprétation mystique de la Queste del Saint Graal,” 
Neophilologus, XXVII (1942), 94-110. 

8. Roger Sherman Loomis, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes (New 
York, 1949), p. 50: ‘‘The most curious and momentous of all the misinterpretations 
in the Arthurian cycle was due to the total unfamiliarity of the French with a sacred 
drinking horn. There was such a horn in Welsh tradition, the horn of Bran, the euhe- 
merized seagod, which provided instantly whatever food or drink one desired. The 
French word for ‘the horn’ in the nominative case was li cors. Since c and ¢ were 
almost or quite indistinguishable in many mss., and since the French were familiar 
with bovine images as objects of pagan worship, two romances, Perlesvaus and Fouke 
Fitz Warin, describe castles whose pagan inhabitants worshipped a tor (bull) of metal 
which provided them with great abundance of riches or of whatever they desired. On 
the other hand, li cors could mean ‘the body’ and its miraculous provision of meats 
and drinks could be interpreted as the wonder-working power of a saint’s body. To 
pious souls the words would almost inevitably suggest ‘Corpus Domini,’ the Eucharist, 
for many legends were current concerning its marvelous power to feed and sustain 
life. This natural misconception, as Professor Newstead and I have shown, was 
fraught with far-reaching consequences. It has long been recognized that Bran him- 
self became the Bron or the Maimed King of the Grail romances. His horn was re- 
sponsible for the constant association of both the King and the Grail with 
the Eucharist. It explains many of the mysteries of that most mysterious legend. It 
may well be questioned whether any other blunder in literary history has had so 
stupendous and fructifying an influence on the imaginations of men.”’ 

9. Jessie L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance (New York, 1941), p. 154: “... Lam 
firmly and entirely convinced that the root origin of the whole bewildering complex is 
to be found in the Vegetation-Ritual, treated from the esoteric point of view as 
Life-Cult, and in that alone. Christian Legend, and traditional Folk-tale have un- 
doubtedly contributed to the perfected romantic corpus, but they are in truth sub- 
sidiary and secondary features... .’’ 

10. Albert Pauphilet, Etudes sur la Queste del Saint Graal (Paris: E. Champion, 
1921), p. 25. 

11. Etienne Gilson, ‘‘La Mystique de la Grace dans la Queste del Saint Graal,” 
in Les Idées et les Lettres (Paris: J. Vrin, 1932), pp. 59-91. See the attack on the position 
of Professor Gilson by W. E. M. C. Hamilton in his article cited above. 

12. Phillip August Becker, ‘‘Von den Erzihlern neben und nach Chrestien de 
Troyes” (Sonderabdruck aus Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, Band LV und 
LVI), especially pp. 259-269. 

13. René Guénon, “‘L’Esotérisme du Graal’’, in Lumiére du Graal, pp. 37-49. 
On p. 41 of this essay M. Guénon remarks: “‘Le point important pour nous, et qui ne 
nous parait aucunement douteux, c’est que les origines de la légende du Graal doivent 
étre rapportées A la transmission de certains éléments traditionnels, d’ordre plus 
proprement initiatique, du Druidisme au Christianisme; cette transmission ayant 
été opérée régulitrement, et qu’elles qu’en aient été d’ailleurs les modalités, ces élé- 
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Hebrews?" Is what surrounded the mystagogic liturgy of the Grail in the 
Queste Byzantine or Roman?! And finally, is the theological content of 
the Grail stories orthodox or heretical from the Christian point of view?!* 
These are some of the questions which have been raised as to the meaning 
of the Grail and its Quest. The answers are confusing in some cases and in 
others, one feels, thoroughly wrong. Liturgy, ethnology, philosophy and 
theology have all profited from such investigations, but literary studies 
have benefited little because these questions do not concern the literary 
works dealing with the Grail but rather the pre-history of the Grail. 

The “full recognition of the coil of things” seems to be missing in such 
interpretations. There seems to be a tacit assumption that because the 
author of the Queste was probably a Cistercian monk, he wrote a “text- 
book”’ of theology, canon law and liturgical science.” With the exception 
of Pauphilet’s thesis, there is not much evidence that the author of the 
Queste has ever been taken for what he actually was—a romancier, a 
conteur, a “‘poet’’: fingunt poetae. Sebastian Evans tried to interpret the 
Perlesvaus as a novelization of the events of the great interdict placed on 
England about the time of the Fourth Lateran. Everything in the book 
had to have for him an equivalent in the actions and personages of that 
period. His tables of equivalences are most interesting and quite ingenious, 





ments firent dés lors partie intégrante de |’ésotérisme chrétien. L’existence de celui-ci 
au moyen Age est absolument certaine; les épreuves de tout genre en abondent pour 
qui sait les voir, et les dénégations dues a l’incompréhension moderne, qu’elles pro- 
viennent de partisans ou d’adversaires du Christianisme, ne prouvent rien contre 
ce fait.’’ 

14. For the theory that the oiste in the Grail of Chrétien’s Conte is typologically 
the manna which fed the Hebrews in the desert during their wanderings, see Urban 
T. Holmes, ‘“‘A New Interpretation of Chrétien’s Conte del Graal,’”’ p. 18. 

15. Myrrha Lot-Borodine, ‘‘Le Symbolisme du Graal dans l’Estoire del Saint 
Graal,’’ Neophilologus, XXXIV (1950), 65-77. See also the same author’s study ‘‘Les 
Grands Secrets du 8. Graal dans la Queste’’ in Lumiere du Graal. 

16. The chief proponent of the theory that the Queste represents heterodoxy is 
Eugéne Anitchkof who initiated the problem with his article ‘‘Le Galaad du Lancelot- 
Graal et les Galaads de la Bible,’’ R, LIII (1927), 388 ff. A series of articles followed 
in which Anitchkof tried to show that the Grail motif in the Queste was connected 
with the heretical teachings of Joachim of Flora, the Cistercian abbot from Calabria: 
‘‘Les Survivances manichéennes en pays slave et en occident,’”’ Revue des Etudes 
Slaves, VIII (1928), fasc. 3-4, 203-225; ‘‘L’Ascensione del 8. Graal,’”? Archivum 
Romanicum, XIII (1929), 519-538; ‘“‘Le Saint Graal et les rites eucharistiques,” R, 
LV (1929), 174-194. In 1930-31 Mme Lot-Borodine published an attack on the views 
of Professor Anitchkof: ‘‘Autour du Saint Graal (A propos de travaux récents),’’ 
R, LVI (19380), 516-557; and LVII (1931), 147-205. In 1931 Anitchkof published a 
book, Joachim de Flore et les milieux courtois (Paris: E. Droz). The failure of Mme 
Lot-Borodine to take it into consideration in evaluating his general theory elicited 
a reply to her two articles: ‘‘Le Saint Graal et les aspirations religeuses du XII 
siécle,”’ R, LVIII (1932), 274-286. 

17. Cf. Pauphilet, ed. Queste, ix: “‘Quelques traits de ce tableau montrent que 
l’auteur était informé des questions de théologie, de liturgie ou de politique 
ecclésiastique qui se posaient de son temps. Sur la transsubstantiation, sur |’Eleva- 
tion, sur l’intercession des saints, sur la maniére de traiter les infidéles, il a exprimé 
des opinions précisés.”’ 
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showing a profound knowledge of the history of the time.'* What he actu- 
ally succeeds in doing, however, is to rob the book of its evocative imagery 
and to reduce it to historical fragments, bare bones of his research. Like- 
wise, because the Queste is so apparently articulate about the nature of 
the object of the Quest, it has been assumed that the symbolism of the 
book bespeaks an exclusive interest on the part of the author in the Eu- 
charist and the doctrine of transubstantiation. Because Robert de Boron 
also specifically refers to the receptacle used by Christ at the Last Supper, 
it has been thought by some that this explains the role of the Grail in his 
poem in a most clear manner. In both the Queste and Joseph d’Arimathie, 
the Grail is connected with the paropsis'*® of the Last Supper, and conse- 
quently it seems a logical transition to associate it with the chalice of the 
Christian Mass. The popular conception, of course, is that the Grail is a 
Chalice. In Chrétien the Grail is described as an escuelle (paropsis?), a 
dish which has, strangely enough, an oiste reminiscent of the host of the 
Mass. Much effort has been expended in trying to reconcile a dish and a 
cup (or chalice). But it would seem that such effort is wasted, and has 
been misdirected through a failure to take into account the suggestive 
ambiguity of poetic imagery.”° 

The Queste, whatever else it may be, is not a discursive treatment of 
“problems.” It is, in the broadest sense of the term, a poem, a fiction, 
something constructed for the delight of a reader. The ambiguity of its 
symbolic images, its indirections, sets it apart from more logical modes of 
discourse. As soon as it is realized that the Queste is a poetic fiction and 
not to be judged as a tractate of theology, or in any logically discursive 
manner, it will become equally clear that the very ambiguity of the Grail 
as object is precisely its strong point. From the beginning it was sur- 
rounded with the merveilleux, and the appeal which it has to the imagina- 
tions of modern men resides in exactly the same factor which gave it 
popularity in the Middle Ages. Because it was ambiguous and multivalent 
it was fascinating. 

It has been contended that the medieval Grail authors did not know 
with any great clarity the material they were using.” This opinion presents 
no challenge to the validity of their work, however. As a creative artist, 


18. Sebastian Evans, In Quest of the Holy Grail (London: J. M. Dent, 1898). 

19. rapé, beside, Spor, meat: a platter; a side-dish with the accompanying sense 
of something dainty; later, as in Matt. 23, 25, the dish itself as distinguished from its 
contents. In Matt. 23, 25 (the only place where it occurs in the New Testament), it is 
connected with ‘“‘cup.” 

20. Sr. M..Amelia Klenke, O.P., “‘Cups, Dishes, and the Holy Grail!”’ The Catholic 
Educational Review, LI (June, 1953), 404-410. The link between rorjpiorv and rapoyis 
in the passage from Matt. 23, 25 should mitigate much of Sister Amelia’s agitation. 
It suggests a fruitful approach tocups and dishes. At least St. Matthew thought them 
sufficiently alike to use them as the vehicles for his metaphor of the Pharisees, clean 
without but filthy within. 

21. Cf. Loomis, Arthurian Tradition, pp. 38-55. 
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the conteur was not, presumably, interested in the kind of exact knowledge 
of his sources which is the virtue of the modern scientific literary his- 
torian. As poet, he, like any other poet, was concerned with finding con- 
crete situations in which the images he had created could most effectively 
operate. He did not have to know more than a datum of half-forgotten 
mythology, a fragment of a lost tale. If an author wanted to create an 
atmosphere of the merveilleux where might he have gone with more hope 
of success than, for instance, to the captivating mythology of the Celts 
which had reached him through the narrative art of Little Britain? Wace 
and Geoffrey had drawn upon these wondrous myths and fragmentary 
memories of a dead race, and Marie de France’s work is filled with their 
mysterious evocations. She had heard these stories (so she informs us) and 
as a poet had been fascinated by them to the extent of retelling them in 
her native language. Had these tales, or ones like them, been totally un- 
familiar to the author of the Queste? The dark images and the half-chaotic 
recollections had also been present in Chrétien and Robert de Boron. 
And the land of fairie, reaching back into the formless and timeless realms 
of the unconscious, met with the Christian promises. Of such unions poems 
and tales are made. We know this, though we do not know how it hap- 
pens. But in the Queste it had happened, and the result is a book of ex- 
treme richness and profound implications. 

With the ambiguity of a metaphor the Grail is many things. Assuming 
that it is inconsonant with any specific object or event in the cultural 
tradition that surrounds the book, we are only one step from opening it 
to all the metaphorism it will bear. In the Grant Estoire of the Vulgate 
Cycle, the livre written by Christ, and which contains the story of the 
Holy Grail, is itself reminiscent of the Grail. This evocation may have 
come from the Queste, but even in that case, it shows how the object 
called graal had fallen under the power of poetic suggestion. In the early 
thirteenth century it had already become a séone in the poem of Wolfram 
von Eschenbach. In the Queste it is, among other things, a Fontaine and 
connected with Holy Scripture (a possible hint to the redactors of the 
Grant Estoire). It is capable of multiplying its contents and feeding mul- 
titudes, which may associate it with the miraculous multiplication of 
bread in the gospel, or, by extension, with the Eucharist and its types; 
but at the same time it reminds one of the horn of plenty of the euhemer- 
ized sea god Bran of Celtic mythology. 

One of the most important poetic transformations which the author 
effects involves a contemporary religious phenomenon, that of the Eu- 
charistic miracle. The use of superstition in the creation of a poetic image 
may be very fruitful. The transformation of superstition into poetic image 
was used by the author of the Queste for an extensive area of the symbolic 
action of his work. Throughout the Middle Ages there was a plethora of 
so-called eucharistic miracles attested in both the Latin and vernacular 
literatures. The chief constituent involves the appearence in bodily form 
of either Christ (be it as a child or as a grown man), the Trinity, or the 
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Blessed Virgin in the Host at the time of consecration in the Mass. The 
definition of the dogma of Transubstantiation by the Fourth Lateran 
Council in 1215, fixing as it did the moment of consecration, may have 
precipitated these pious accounts of sacramental visions, but they occur 
in great abundance prior to that date and seem to mark in the ordinary 
Christian of the time a failure of animosa fides, with a consequent desire 
to penetrate the veil of mystery that demands true faith. In view of the 
most enlightened theological speculation of the period, and when con- 
fronted with the tradition of Christian teaching from the days of the 
Apostles, these eucharistic miracles must be set down as essentially super- 
stitious.” The sacrifice of the Mass is a bloodless one, the Church has 
always taught, and not identical with the historical action of Christ’s 
death on Calvary on Good Friday, but with His mystical death by antici- 
pation on the previous night during the celebration of the Jewish Pasch. 
Though theologically unsound, therefore, and most probably known to be 
so by the enlightened author of the Quesfe, these miracles were drawn 
upon for a large part of his symbolic imagery. By presenting these eu- 
charistic miracles in connection with the Grail he again associated the 
object with the Christian Mass and the history of redemption, but in such 
a way that he was able to show a progression from carnal credulity to 
mystic faith. Through this use of popular superstition the author also 
related the Grail to the central motif of the quest. Its archetypal move- 
ment is from obscurity and darkness to light and vision. The Journey 
moves towards the end of the Quest which, in the case of all Grail ro- 
mances, is the mysterious object called graal. In the Quesie the progressive 
stages of illumination are symbolized by the revelation of the Grail as a 
movement from what is perceived by the eyes to what is absorbed by the 
spirit. 

If it is true that the Grail derives its poetic ontology from Christian 
superstition as well as from pagan mythology and all these elements are 
transmuted in the creative intuition of the author, there is no reason to be 
concerned with the Grail as a physical object. It is simply not possible to 
know what it “stands for” precisely. Its success as an image depends, in 
fact, on its being multivalent, open on all sides to the power of evocation. 
The ritualistic theory of Jessie Weston, for instance, has shocked many 
Christians because of its obvious, drastic and exclusively one-sided sexual 
implication. We need not, however, become involved in speculations about 
a non-Christian “eucharist,’”’ nor must we suppose that the hint of Miss 
Weston concerning the vegetative origin of the Grail myth is related in 
any manner to the Christian sacrament. If, on the other hand, sacramental 
re-enactment has ever prevailed among men through the symbols of sex, 
birth and growth, they will not be wholly foreign to the Christian mys- 

22. Actually such miracles have been recorded from the time of Caesarius of 
Heisterbach to the Holy Blood Miracle of Walldiirn (Germany). Both belief and 
criticism are caught in Raphael’s painting, La Messa di Bolsena, where the people 


in ecstasy see the miracle while the celebrant, completely unaware or unperturbed, 
“prosequitur missam.”’ 
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teries. For the ritual re-enactments of the Christian community are the 
culmination of all ritual, and no matter how strange pre-Christian ritual 
may appear to the devout but uninformed Christian, there is a sense in 
which it is all a foreshadowing of the mysteries of Christ, wmbriferi prefazit 
that mark the stages on a Journey and of a Quest which is not yet accom- 
plished. 

One point must be made clear. It is not suggested that the various 
theories of origin explain any of the Grail romances. This is particularly 
true of the Queste del Saint Graal which is one of the most integrally con- 
sistent of them all. The reason why the studies of Loomis, Nutt, New- 
stead, Myrrha Lot-Borodine, Nitze, Anitchkoff, and others, must not be 
dismissed by the literary critic as irrelevant to his sphere of interest, is 
that they have all cast some light on the compiexity of the image pre- 
sented by the object of the Grail. Each of them, if only in a negative way, 
may awaken in the critic numerous responses which are capable of ex- 
tending the countless significances of the Grail. And since that object is 
not to be clearly defined in terms of any one theory adduced to account 
for it, all of them together may be more useful to the critic who seeks to 
avoid monolithic interpretation. Though their suggestiveness is often 
very valuable, one fact must be kept clearly in mind in interpreting the 
late prose Queste. This is first and foremost a Christian book, and nothing 
remains in it that has consciously absorbed any pagan mythology, ritual 
or folklore in its primitive form. 

It is, however, because of its quest pattern that these things assume 
importance. The myths of the Greeks were taken over by the Christians 
at a very early period, and much of Christian ritual practice is not peculiar 
to the Christian community. When once pre-Christian mythic elements 
had been appropriated, however, they became thoroughly Christianized 
and entered completely into the symbolic structure of the new religion. 
They had, in fact, been chosen for their insight value and as a means of 
illuminating the content of the new gnosis, as has been sufficiently demon- 
strated by Dom Odo Casel, Hugo Rahner, and Jean Daniélou.* In the 
case of ritual elements, detectable pagan analogues are but prefigurations 
of the antitypal Christian mysteriwm. Christianity is characterized by 
absorption, not rejection. Nothing of value has been rejected along the 
Way; everything in the course of the Journey has been used, and in a 
transmuted form is still being used, for the Quest is still in progress. The 
Queste del Saint Graal, the very type of what may be called the Cosmic 
Journey, in a similar manner, has gathered many images into one single 
image of the Christian mystic vision in its progress from Faith to Beatitude. 


Catholic University of America 


23. Hugo Rahner, Griechische Mythen in Christlicher Deutung (Zurich,' 1945); 
Dom Odo Casel, 0.8.B., Le Mystére du Culte (French trans., Paris, 1946), particularly 
pp. 102-142; Jean Daniélou, 8.J., ‘‘Le Culte Marial et le Paganisme,” in Maria (Paris: 
Ed. du Manoir, 1949), I, 161-181. 














THREE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
GUEZ DE BALZAC 


By W. R. Quynn 


Or THE following letters of Guez de Balzac, presented in chronological 
order, the first and third were known and information was published 
about them some years ago. The second was found while hunting for the 
manuscript of the third. Only the first letter is autograph, in the cursive 
hand used by Balzac for ordinary letters. 

The first letter is addressed only to ““Monseigneur’’ but this is probably 
Cardinal La Valette, to judge from the familiarity of the tone. Balzac 
knew him and his family well and about this time was, or was to be, his 
agent in Rome.'! 


Monseigneur $ 


N’ayant icy de communication qu’avecque les morts je ne vous scaurois entre- 
tenir que des nouvelles de l’autre monde.? N’est il pas vray qu’il faisoit bien chaud 
a Rome au temps de la persecution de Sylla et que M de la Hiliere avec tous ses 
expediens eut esté fort empesché de mettre d’accord Cesar et Pompée.* O que le 
temps passé estoit bon, et que les vieux $*- Gaulois estoient heureux devant qu’ils 
eussent ouy parler de |’Estat, et du crime de leze-Maiesté. Ils estoient ignorans, 
mais ils n’avoient point de cognoissance du vice. Ils n’estoient pas si gentils que 


1. This letter was found in the Isographie des hommes célébres (Paris: A. Mesnier, 
1828-1838), vol. I. It is in the form of a facsimile of the original manuscript, without 
annotation. It is almost certainly the letter referred to in E. Charavay, Lettres auto- 
graphes de Sensier (Paris: Charavay, 1878), pp. 68-69. The description reads: ‘‘ # 481. 
L.A.S. [Lettre autographe signée] d’un monogramme au Cardinal La Valette, 6 pages 
4°, cachets et soies. ‘Enitre de bel esprit, esptce de course au clocher dans les temps 
modernes, et de voyage rétrospectif dans l’antiquité. Jeu d’esprit pour amuser le 
cardinal, auquel il souhaite la tiare que ne finit pas de déposer le pape qui dure trop 
longtemps.’ ’’ The letter was sold for 125 francs in 1878. 

2. This statement probably means only that he was living in an isolated place and 
serves as an introduction to the display of erudition that follows. He was very likely 
trying to impress the Cardinal with his knowledge of history and current events in an 
effort to show what a useful representative he would be and what an amusing corre- 
spondent. According to internal evidence, the letter must have been written between 
October 1618, date of the fall of the Duke of Lerma, and August 26, 1619, date of 
Frederick’s becoming King of Bohemia (see notes 13 and 15). Balzac was then prob- 
ably at the home of his parents in Angouléme, planning his trip to Rome as the 
agent of Cardinal La Valette. 

3. There is no obvious relation between the two statements in this sentence. There 
may be a reference here to a “‘hot”’ time, as in Les Précieuses ridicules, Scene XI. 
The name of La Hiliere is not found in any of the usual sourcesof information for the 
seventeenth century. 

4, This symbol, sometimes followed by a dash, is occasionally used at the end of 
a line of the manuscript for no other apparent reason than to fill out the line and 
thus make an even margin. It is also used, as in this letter, to indicate the name of 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, or as a signature. 
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nous sommes, mais ils faisoient l’amour sans danger de prendre la verole, et l’ar- 
tillerie n’estoit point en vsage acause [sic] qu’il n’y auoit encore personne qui fut 
ingenieux a la ruine des hommes. Ce n’est pas tout. Il faut parler d’autre chose. 
On dit que le duc d’Vssede a vne puissance absolue sur toutes les volontés du Roy 
d’Espaigne,® la meilleure partie de la terre luy obeyt, et le Marquis de Spinola et 
le Comte de Bukey* n’oseroient rien faire sans auoir reveu ses commandemens. 
Je m’estonnerois de cela si je n’auois leu l’histoire, et si je ne scauois que Caligula 
donna a son cheval la premiere charge de |’Empire, que Neron repudia sa femme 
pour espouser un homme, et q’une [sic] des belles princesses du monde fut pas- 
sionement amoureuse d’vn More.’ Pour changer de discours; A mon advis celuy 
qui vouloit brusler sa chemise si elle’ut [sic] sceu son secret,’ n’eut pas fait volon- 
tiers sa confession $ generale, et si Alexandre reuenoit au monde, je m’asseure 
qu’il ne voudroit jamais gaigner paradis par humilité. Toutesfois ]’Empereur 
Charles cinquiesme n’est point blasmé de faute de courage pour s’estre despouillé 
de ses Estas [sic] sur la fin de ses jours, et pour auoir cherché dans la solitude le 
repos qu’il n’auoit sceu trouver a la Court.® Aucontraire [sic] s’il m’est permis de 
dire ce qui me semble de cette action, je trouve que par la il mit toutes ses vic- 
toires en seureté, et qu’en effet il atrapa[?]!° la fortune encore qu’elle soit bien fine. 
Nous ne serions jamais malheureux si nous estions capables d’une semblable resolu- 
tion;" Mais nous voulons combatre jusques au bout auec la foiblesse de nostre 
corps. I] faut que la mort nous trouue tousiours occupés a quelque dessein, et il 
n’y a persone [sic] qui acheue ses affaires en ce monde. A cinquante ans vn homme 
n’est plus contraint par la Loy daller [sic] a la guerre, et apres soixante les sena- 
teurs sont dispensés des fonctions de leur charge; I] est vray, mais nostre ambi- 
tion n’a point de bornes, et nous sommes si ennemis de nostre bien que quand les 
Loix nous donnent le repos, nous ne pouuons pas |’obtenir de nous mesmes. Je 
m’estendrois dauantage sur ce subiect si ceux qui ont passé lan [sic] climateric 
m’en vouloient croire, et sil [sic] y auoit asses de persuasion en mes parolles pour 
les faire resoudre a la vie priuee, mais je voy bien que je perds mon temps puis 
que le Duc de Lerme espere de reuenir en faueur, et que M de Bouillon ne veut 


5. The Duke of Uceda governed Spain under the weak King Philip III during the 
last two years and a half of the latter’s life, October, 1618 to March, 1621. 

6. Spinola, an Italian soldier in the service of Spain, was in the Netherlands or 
the Palatinate at the time of our letter. The Count of Bucquoy, of French origin, 
served in the armies of Spain and Austria and was on duty at the time in Bohemia or 
Austria. 

7. These stories about Caligula and Nero are repeated in most accounts of their 
lives. No information is available about this princess. She could not have been Desde- 
mona, who was not a princess, nor the lady in Chaucer’s Man of Law’s Tale, for she 
was not in love with her husband. 

8. No one has been able to make any suggestions leading to discovery of the iden- 
tity of this person. 

9. It is generally agreed that Charles V did not spend his retirement in medita- 
tion alone, but continued to take a very active interest in affairs of family and state. 

10. The letters are not clearly formed in this word in the manuscript. However 
“‘attraper’’ is common in the sense of ‘‘to trick’’ or ‘‘to fool.” 

11. When Balzac retired to his country home in the Angoumois after the failure 
of his work Le Prince in 1631, he was accused of doing so to safeguard his reputation, 
much as he claims the Emperor Charles V successfully did. 

12. Balzac is probably speaking generally about retirement for civilians and 
military. If he is referring to Rome of the Republic, in which he had a profound 
interest, his figures are not quite accurate. 
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pas—mourir qu’il n’ayt encore passé la riviere de Loire auec vne armee.” Or, 
Monseigneur, je vous supplie de me dire pourquoy le pape vit si longtemps, et ne 
fait non plus parler de luy que sil [sic] estoit mort. Sans mentir, il devroit vous 
resigner sa charge, et les affaires de lEglise [sic] s’en porteroient bien.“ Au moins 
luy responds je que le Comte Palatin ne se feroit pas Roy de Boheme sans difficulté,"* 
et que la Religion Catholique seroit maintenue par la force comme ell’a [sic] esté 
establie par la patience. Ie zele m’emporte, Monseigneur. J’ay peur que l’interest 
de la Chrestienté ne me face faire quelque heresie. Cest [sic] pourquoy il vaut 
mieux finir que de tomber en cet inconuenient. Je suis plus que tous les hommes 
du monde 
Vostre treshumble [sic] 
tres obeissant et tres fidele 
seruiteur $ $ $ 
Je vous supplie tres humblement de me 
faire Ihonneur [sic] de vous souuenir de 
mon affaire $'* 


This letter is certainly one of many missing ones from Balzac to his 
early patron, Cardinal La Valette. This series was the largest among his 
first letters, for Balzac must have written a vast number of letters to La 
Valette during the one and one half years stay in Rome as his agent. Only 
a few more than twenty have survived. The familiar tone of the letter is 
like that of many others to La Valette and resembles in content especially 
a letter to him written approximately one year later.” It is interesting, 
furthermore, because it is one of the early known examples of a complete 
autograph letter of Balzac, written in a firm, legible hand, quite different 
from the nervous and jerky script he had affected at least by the time he 
reached his forties and from the beautiful writing, resembling lettering, 
which was reserved for presentation pieces or special documents."* 


13. Lerma lost power in Spain in October 1618 and was replaced by his son, Uceda, 
who was dismissed in April, 1621. The latter must still have been in power when this 
letter was written, for the accession of the new king, Philip IV, brought retribution 
on Lerma. In April 1620 Balzac said in a letter that Bouillon was bedridden (H. Bibas 
and K. T. Butler Les Premiéres Lettres de Guez de Balzac [Paris: Droz, 1933-1934], 
II, 122). If this date is correct, and if Balzac was consistent with himself, as he fre- 
quently was not, our letter confirms internal evidence shown. 

14. La Valette was still at this time only Archbishop of Toulouse and did not 
become cardinal until January, 1621, at which time Balzac was in Rome watching 
over his interests. The Pope who lived so long was probably Paul V, who was Pope 
from 1605 until January 28, 1621. However, he was very active until shortly before 
his death. 

15. Frederick, Elector Palatine, became King of Bohemia August 26, 1619. 

16. In describing Balzac’s use of this symbol, Charavay, in his catalogue of the 
Fillot collection of autographs (Paris: Charavay, 1879, II, 32-33), says: ‘“‘No 943- 
L.A.S. de 1’S barré, qu’il employe parfois en guise de signature, A Huyghens, 14 mai 
1635.”’ Balzac’s allusion to his ‘‘affaire’’ may well refer to his forthcoming journey 
to Rome, finally made in August-September 1620, to look after La Valette’s interests 
there. 

17. Bibas and Butler, op. cit., I, 86-90, July, 1620. 

18. For three other examples of Balzac’s early writing, see B.N. MSS, Fonds Fran- 
gais, 6644, ff. 61-66. The earliest one is February, 1619. The catalogue of the Fillon 
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The second and third letters are to Chapelain, one of Balzac’s closest 
friends and his principal correspondent. These letters fill two of the in- 
numerable gaps in this interesting and valuable exchange of letters. The 
first of them is dated September 13, 1638, which is approximately the 
correct date.!® Balzac and Chapelain had a tendency to carry a subject 
or a series of subjects through a number of letters on both sides. The series 
of which our second letter forms a part really begins with a letter from 
Chapelain of August 22, 1638.2° In it he discussed several poets and 
referred to the bad health of a mutual friend and to the military situation 
in the Rhineland. Balzac replied about the end of August, in a letter we 
no longer have, commenting on the people mentioned by Chapelain and 
inquiring about others. Chapelain replied in his usual obliging fashion,” 
referring to the various items in Balzac’s letter and giving him the informa- 
tion requested about common friends, as is seen in his reply: 


A Monsieur Chapelain 


Monsieur, 


Il fait bon vous faire des questions, puis-que vos réponces vallent celles d’Epictéte. 
Ce que vous dites de M. de Vaugelas™ est sa vraye définition et le caractere d’vn 
courtisan mal heureux. Vous justifiez aussi admirablement le silence de M. Sir- 
mond, et avez seulement oublié 4 me mander quelle est la viande dont on !’a rem- 
ply. Pour le Docteur Ogier, il y a longtemps que je connois l’intempérance de 
son esprit, qui est tout de soufre et de salpétre; et que je say que ses gesticulations 
dans la dispute, sont fort semblables 4 des coups de poing. Je l’ay veu souvent 
prét de sauter au collet 4 son aversaire, et de passer de la conférence paisible 





collection of autographs, already cited, says (pp. 32-33): ‘“‘L’écriture de Balzac a 
varié: aussi a-t-elle été le sujet de controverses. Les deux lettres de Ja collection . . . 
Fillot [one of 1621, the other of 1635] offrent ... deux spécimens d’écriture assez 
différents, 4 quinze ans de distance, elles ont cependant tous les caractéres désirables.’ 
Three specimens of the handwriting resembling lettering are to be seen in the Recueil 
Conrart, MSS, 5130, 5131, 5131 at the Arsenal. 

19. This letter was found while hunting another inédite, noted by Bibas and Butler, 
op. cit., II, 161, as to be found at the Arsenal, Recueil Conrart, MS. 4119, p. 1049. 
This is a mistake and the letter we are now about to reproduce is the one in pages 
1049-1050 of this collection. The letter discussed by Bibas and Butler is found in 
pages 1056-1060 of the same Recueil and will appear as our third and last letter. 

20. Lettres de Jean Chapelain, ed. T. de Larroque (Paris: Imp. Nat., 1880 and 
1883), I, 283-285. 

21. Chapelain, op. cit., pp. 289-291, misdated September 5, 1640, for 1638. 

22. Chapelain had said (op. cit. p. 290): ““M* de Vaugelas n’est point prestre et vit 
en prestre, n’est point mort quoyqu’il n’ait pas de quoy vivre, et n’est point marié, 
quoyqu’il face l’amour il y a longtemps pour I’estre.’’ This is, of course, the celebrated 
grammarian, who was poor and felt obliged to have recourse to shady methods to 
improve his fortune (Chapelain, op. cit., p. 298). 

23. Jean Sirmond (1589-1649), academician, Latin poet and publicist. Chapelain 
had said (op. cit., p. 290): ‘“M* Sirmond est rempli et ne chante plus,’”’ meaning that 
he was writing no more poems at the moment, possibly on the theory that birds that 
are too well-fed do not sing. Sirmond had become historiographe du roi with a good 
salary. 
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d’vn Théologien, au combat 4 outrance d’vn gladiateur: Je serois fort trompé si ce 
sage Ministre n’estoit M. le Faucheur, ou M. Daillé.* Mais au reste, Monsieur, 
je voudrois bien que nous eussions troqué deux de nos mauvais prédicateurs, pour 
ces deux excellens hérétiques, quand il faudrait encore donner de retour |’Arche- 
vesque de Rouén, et le Sorboniste Besse mon tresdigne [sic] et tres équitable Com- 
missaire.?® Vous ne me mandez rien de la grande nouvelle”* que nous avons apprise; 
Je m’en étonne, a dire le vray, et vous prie que je sache si vos muses ne méditent 
point vn cantique de réjouissance ou vn Sicelides Musae,” ou vn Génetliaque de 
ce Prince qui doit conquerir pour le moins la Terre Sainte, et ruyner "Empire des 
Ottomans. Les Orateurs ne sont point obligez de parler en cette occasion, et vous 
croyez bien que je suis ravy d’estre Orateur,?* pour ne point parler. Ce n’est pas 
que j’aye peu de sentiment de la félicité publique, mais c’est que j’ay beaucoup 
d’inclination A l’oysiveté.? 
Je suis Monsieur 
Vre 
Le 13 septembre 1638 


The most important of our letters is the last one, also to Chapelain.*° 
It is an interesting document concerning the discussion at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet of Ariosto’s play J Suppositi in February, 1639. Without 
telling him any of the circumstances, Chapelain sent the play to Balzac, 
asking for his opinion." The latter complied with the request, but dis- 


24. Frangois Ogier (1597-1670), theologian, critic and poet, defender of Balzac in 
his principal literary quarrel with the Feuillants (1627-28). He was noted for his 
fiery temper in dispute. Chapelain had said (op. cit., p. 290): ‘‘. . . le docteur Ogier 

. . n’entretient plus le monde que de la controverse et des Peres ad fastidium usque, 
et je diray mesmes jusques 4 s’emporter contre le plus modéré des ministres qui se 
trouva avec luy chés moy... .’’ The ministres mentioned by Balzac were two well- 
known Protestant theologians with whom he had relations. 

25. The Archbishop of Rouen was Frangois de Harlay (1585-1653), one of Balzac’s 
many enemies, who attacked him in a pamphlet and who is supposed to be one of those 
satirized by Balzac in his Barbon of 1648 (Charles Drouhet, ‘‘Les Originaux du Barbon 
de Balzac,’’ RHL, XV [1908]). Besse must be Pierre de Besse (1567-1639), celebrated 
preacher and theologian and “‘syndic de la faculté de théologie de Paris.’’ He was one 
of those who had obliged Balzac to make a few changes in his Prince (1631) because 
of unorthodox statements (@uvres de Monsieur de Balzac, Paris: Billaine et Joly, 
1665, 2 vols., f°, I, 720, and Deffense du Discours sur le Livre intitulé le Prince contre 
lV’ Apologie de I.F . [1632], p. 20, Bibliotheque Nationale, cote *EZ 558). 

26. The birth of Louis XIV, which had taken place early that same month. 

27. Bucolics IV, 1, in which Virgil celebrates the birth of a child as symbol of a 
new golden age. 

28. Balzac means he was a prose writer, that is in French, for he wrote good Latin 
poetry. 

29. Chapelain answers this letter September 19, 1638 (op. cit., pp. 293-296), com- 
menting further on Vaugelas, Ogier and Sirmond and giving further information 
about other friends. Some of the topics are continued in further discussion in several 
letters on both sides, extending into the month of October. The letter we reproduce 
is a copy. 

30. This letter is the one indicated by Bibas and Butler, op. cit., II, 161, but with 
the wrong cote. The date is March 21, 1639, which is approximately correct. Balzac, 
in his usual thrifty fashion, used part of this letter in a critical essay on the drama 
(see @uvres, II, 509-514). This was noted by Bibas and Butler. 

31. Chapelain, op. cit., pp. 398-399, March 4, 1639. 
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claimed adequate knowledge of dramatic rules.*? While Balzac was writing 
this letter, Chapelain was sending him a full explanation, which did not 
arrive until after Balzac’s opinion of the play had been sent. Thus Balzac 
did not at first know about the wager of a pair of gloves over the worth 
of Ariosto’s play, between Voiture and Chapelain, the judge to be Mlle de 
Rambouillet. Apparently Voiture was also writing to Balzac, hoping to 
win him to his side by flattery. Chapelain was now sending Balzac all the 
documents in the case and insisted that his procedure had been more 
sincere than Voiture’s, for he had not wanted to influence Balzac’s opinion 
by telling him all the circumstances. Balzac’s answer is our third manu- 
script letter, which follows: 


Au méme 
Monsieur 


Bien que vre [votre] procédé soit en apparence plus syncére que celuy de Mon- 
sieur de Voiture, il est plus malicieux en effet. C’est vne supercherie que vous 
m’avez faite, sous prétexte de ne me vouloir pas préoccuper, et par lA vous avez 
tiré de moy ce que vous n’en eussiez jamais eu, si j’eusse sefi le nom de vre [votre] 
partie.* Je pouvois honnétement me recuser moy méme en cette occasion, ou vous 
envoyer mon avis avec tant d’ambiguité, que personne n’efit de sujet de s’en 
plaindre. Mais qui efit pi deviner que la Princesse Julie avoit intérét en la cause 
de |’Arioste, et que d’vne sentence donnée A Paris, il y auroit appel 4 Balzac?** 
Vous m’avez dissimulé tout cela, pour me faire parler plus clairement que je n’eusse 
fait, et pour ne me laisser aucun moyen de r’habiller l’affaire que j’ay gatée. 
Vne autre fois vous ne surprendrez pas si facilement ma simplicité; Et je vous diray 
cependant, Monsieur, que je ne m’étonne point que les gens du grand monde 
n’ayent pas grand gotit po[ur] les délices du menu peuple. Vn excellent homme du 
siécle passé s’écria vn jour en bonne compagnie, Vtinam Virgilius numquam scrip- 
sisset Eclogas; et le plus célébre de nos derniers Poetes** m’a avoué plusieurs fois, 
qu’il ne pouvoit treuver dans Térence ce qui me plaisoit si fort. En effet, pofur] 
juger des Ecrits de cette nature, il faut prendre l’esprit de bourgeois, et quitter 
celuy de courtisan; il faut estre accoutumé 4 l’égalité et au bon ménage de Venise, 
et non 4 la pompe et aux superfluitez de Paris. Iusques icy en France on a con- 
fondu les deux caractéres; on a voulu des comédies, qui ne fussent point Comédies; 
et oi il ne falloit que de la clarté et de la douceur, on a recherché de |’éclat, et de 
la force.” Nos gens ont fait de la Comédie come [sic] les maftres font de leurs ser- 


32. Balzac, @uvres, 1665, I, 786, March 15, 1639. The incident is briefly discussed 
by E. Magne, Voiture et l’Hotel de Rambouillet. Les Années de gloire 1635-1648 (Paris: 
Emile-Paul, 1930), pp. 142-145. 

33. Chapelain, op. cit., pp. 401-402, March 12, 1639. 

34. It seems very likely that Chapelain, knowing Balzac’s penchant for flattery, 
had acted as the latter said he did in order to obtain an honest opinion of the play. 

35. Mlle de Rambouillet had voted against the play. Despite Balzac’s pretended 
annoyance he was probably pleased at having been appealed to, especially when such 
eminent persons were concerned. 

36. This could be Malherbe, who had a very limited appreciation of Latin 
literature. 

37. Balzac seems to have had some understanding of what was lacking in the 
drama of his time. It is to be remembered that his criticism of the Cid was one of 
the best in the quarrel over that play (@uvres, I, 541-544). 
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vantes, quand ils les épousent; Ils luy ont fait changer d’état, et sont cause que ce 
n’est plus elle. Aussi m’assure-je que Scipion et Laelius** ne la reconnoistroyent 
point, s’ils la voyoient habillée de cette sorte, et qu’ils diroyent que les ornemens 
qu’on luy a baillez, la déguisent plus qu’ils ne la parent. Ils n’ignoroyent pas ces 
bons Romains, la nature et les proprietez, de chaque chose; Et comme ils estoyent 
trop intelligens en l’art de la guerre, pour bAtir des citadelles dans les vallons, ils 
avoyent trop de connoissance des ouvrages de |’esprit, pour employer le haut 
stile, et les événemens illustres dans les sujets populaires. Neantmoins, cette bas- 
sesse apparente, avec laquelle ils s’accommodoyent 4 leur matiére, et cette paisible 
expression des actions ordinaires, ne laissent pas d’avoir vne dignité secrette, et 
de mériter de la loudnge sans la rechercher. Et quand Varron dans le jugement 
qu’il fait des Poetes, attribué la grandeur 4 Pacuve; et la mediocrité 4 Térence,* 
il n’a point dessein, comme quelques vns se pourroyent imaginer de préférer |’vn 
& autre, ni d’estimer davantage le grand que le médiocre; I] veut seulement par 
ces deux exemples représenter l’idée et la forme de deux genres différens, c’est A 
savoir de la poésie tragique, et de la comique, car il est certain que la médiocrité 
dont il s’agit, n’est pas vne action de foiblesse, ni vne marque d’inferiorité d’esprit; 
mais plutét d’vn certain temperament de discours et de raison, et vne bonace 
charmante, dans laquelle il est bien plus difficile de se retenir, que d’exciter des 
orages, et de faire le mauvais et le violent. A dire le vray, je pensois avoir vu ce 
beau calme dans les Supposez de |’Arioste; et pensois encore y avoir vel vne image 
de la vie civile, tirée aprés le naturel et par conséquent ayant pofur] fin le sembla- 
ble, et non le pire, ni le meilleur: I] m’estoit avis qu’outre l’unité du sujet et la 
pratique réguliére de cette vieille doctrine, dont vous estes le nouveau restaura- 
teur; J’y avois remarqué le 7é 76ws* si estimé par les anciens maitres, et qui fait 
que les Poétes de théatre ont esté appellez des docteurs, diacxador xal xwuwdidac- 
xadoc"; qu’on disoit enseigner des Fables, pour dire, faire jouér des Comédies. La 
Raillerie méme, en quelques endroits ne m’en sembloit pas mal plaisante; et quoy 
que Melchisedec pour Mathusalem, castagna pour Cathanea, et autres vils mots, 
ne soyent ni de mon génie, ni de ma facon; me ressouvenant, néantmoins, que 
Plaute en a encore de plus mauvais, je ne les rejettois pas entiérement, et souf- 
frois en la personne d’vn valet® ce que je n’eusse pas appreuvé en celle d’vn hon- 
néte homme. Voila ce qui me sembla d’abord de la piéce que je loue par vre ordre; 
mais que je n’ay garde de relire, de peur de vous déplaire si je changeois d’opinions 
ou de facher Monsieur de Voiture si je demeurois en mon sentiment. Je ne puis 


38. Scipio Africanus the Younger (185-159 B.C.) and his friend Laelius, called 
‘“Sapiens,’’ were noted for their literary culture from the time Cicero used them as 
characters in his philosophical dialogues. 

39. Marcus Terentius Varro (116-27 B.C.) was the most prolific of the ancient 
writers. Very little of his work has survived. Balzac is referring to the Noctes Atticae 
of Aulus Gellius (130-180 A.D.), VI, 14, containing excerpts from Varro. Marcus 
Pacuvius was a tragic poet (220-130 B.C.). 

40. 900s means ‘Ethics’. The copyist has used both the French and Greek articles 
as we do in English in the expression ‘“‘the hoi polloi.”’ 

41. Literally ‘teachers and comic poets’ who trained the actors and chorus. The 
form of the second word, instead of xwuwdodidacxadn, is to be found in texts which 
Balzac may have known. 

42. It is not stated which version of the play was read, the 1524 prose one, or the 
1551 in verse; probably the latter. The expressions objected to are found in the same 
place in both versions: Act I, Se. 2; Act II, Sc. 2, respectively. Both are spoken by 
people of the servant class. 
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faire que cela pour vous et pour luy; et je vous supplie de treuver bon que je me 
conduise de telle sorte dans l’intérét de |’vn et de l’autre, que sans vous éter |’a- 
vantage que vous a donné mon premier avis, je lui laisse le plaisir de croire que le 
second efit revoqué le premier. Ainsi vous pourriez partager mon jugement 4 vétre 
mode, et m’expiiquer tous deux selon vre sens. Vous direz que I’affaire ne recevant 
point de difficulté, j’ay sans hésiter opiné pour vous; et il répondra que le tem- > 
porisement estant plus sage que la précipitation, j’eusse, sans doute, prononcé 
pour luy. Je suis, 
Monsieur, 

Vre 

A Balzac le 21 mars 1639 





Balzac and Chapelain continued to discuss the play throughout the rest 
of March and most of April.“ Interest was kept up by the entrance into | 
the dispute of the fiery Georges de Scudéry with a “cartel.” Balzac 
developed the letter into a full-length “dissertation” or essay on comedy 
not long after.*® This is one of the best examples we have of Balzac’s use 
of a letter by amplifying it to the extent of a full-scale work on the subject. 
The letter and the “dissertation” are also remarkable for the speed with 
which they were written, Balzac being usually a very slow writer. | 


University of Maryland 


43. See letters of Chapelain, op. cit., pp. 403, 405, 407, 413 n., 414, 416-417. See also 
Balzac, @uvres, 1665, I, 787-789. 

44. Chapelain, op. cit., p. 409. 
45. Chapelain, op. cit., p. 407 and Balzac, @uvres, 1665, II, 509-519. 
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NEW DEPARTURES IN CONTEMPORARY COMEDY 
By David I. Grossvogel 


WuEN Freud asserted in his essay on Wit and its Relation to the Un- 
conscious that laughter might be an escape for repressed aggression, he 
was in fact pointing to two essential aspects of laughter known to genera- 
tions of theorists and disputed by as many who could not countenance so 
vexing an antinomy: the permissibility and the danger of mirth. Generally 
laughter calls forth immediately the sunny side of experience, and although 
from Aristotle to Baudelaire concomitant “degradation” has been suggested 
for the act, laughter sounds too irresistibly like the crystal ring of all 
that is pure, joyful, young and transparent for analysts not to attempt, 
recurrently, ingenious circumventions of evil. 

Freud himself proposed two types of wit, one of them “harmless”— 
directing attention to the sound rather than to the implication of words. 
Sully formulated a “play” theory, according to which laughter is “a 
sudden accession of happy consciousness,” resulting from “the sudden 
transformation of one’s world, from the arrival of some good thing which 
is at once unexpected and big enough to lift us to a higher level of hap- 
piness.”" However, Freud failed to differentiate satisfactorily harmless 
wit from that which is not, and Sully merely resumed the automatic 
association generally made between mirth and pleasant occasions. 

Another group of writers on the subject has assumed that laughter is 
somehow generated within the laugher. J. Y. T. Greig (The Psychology of 
Laughter and Comedy, 1923), V. K. Krishna Menon (A Theory of Laughter, 
1931), have formulated so-called ‘‘ambivalence” theories, which, in order 
to remove the lethal sting from mirth, find that “laughter can result only 
from the action of two processes within ourselves: the impulse to activity 
or cognition and the check to that activity on re-cognition . . . the impulse 
to proceed and the impulse to draw back. ... As a result of the collision 
there is, as it were, a bursting-out of the energy and hearty spontaneous 
laughter arises.”? These theories only go over once again the ground 
already covered by Herbert Spencer in his scientific explanation of laughter 
as an overflow of nervous energy, the energy having been stored up in 
view of meeting an event finding itself released in that muscular activity 
called “laughter” when the event has turned out to be smaller than 
expected. 

But Spencer’s “event,’”’ Menon’s “impulse to activity” initially lie 

1. James Sully, An Essay on Laughter (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1902), 
p. 72. 


2. V. K. Krishna Menon, A Theory of Laughter (London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1931), pp. 36, 37. 
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outside of the laugher; and, in establishing the relation between the two 
that will occasion the release, moral areas are suggested and these the 
analysts have been loath to tread on. Bergson (Le Rire, 1900), although he 
failed to remain faithful to his premises, did assert that man laughs only 
at the human, confirming two hundred and fifty years later Hobbes’ very 
basic ideas: ‘The passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden glory 
arising from a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly.’ 

Schopenhauer intellectualized the concept: ‘The cause of laughter in 
every case is simply the sudden perception of the incongruity between a 
concept and the real objects which have been thought through it in some 
relation, and the laugh itself is just the expression of this incongruity.’” 
Half a century before him, Kant had already similarly disposed of the 
phenomenon in his Critique of Judgment. After these, Bergson, Freud, Munro 
and not a few others also variously intellectualized the process of mirth 
without ever successfully disposing of the human quality that gives its 
meaning to the exultation that mirth expresses. Whether the subject has 
perceived the inadequacy of Bergson’s mechanical something ‘encrusted 
upon the living,” or whether he has detected Schopenhauer’s discrepancy 
between the illusory concept and the real object, he is doing so as a human 
in a human context and his laughter is the mark of his particular being. 
There is no motivation for laughter without such a context—a man laughing 
perforce implies at least the illusion of another man being laughed at. 

In all theories of laughter, the words that designate spontaneity and 
force recur constantly—laughter is “sudden,” it is “hearty,” it is a 
“‘bursting-out’’—even in its incipience it is maximal and whole. It is born 
at peak intensity and virulent or it is not laughter; it may be mask or 
mimicry, but not that “passion” of which Hobbes wrote. And if endless 
definers have attempted to mellow and subdue the quality of this brazen 
assault, one is tempted to surmise that they have done so because they 
could not comprehend the acceptance of this spontaneous residue of social 
mayhem in a generally ossified society. 

This onset of man upon man finds a logical arena in the theater where 
occurs an experience whose singularity is derived from the fact that it is 
about man and performed by man. Henri Gouhier (L’Essence du thédtre, 
1943), has convincingly shown how this human element sets the theater 
apart from litera* ve and from all arts outwardly similar to it. The theater 
is never wholly aostract nor wholly unreal because of the living presence 
of the actor upon the stage. 

But because of this modicum of truth and reality which the flesh of the 


3. On Human Nature in The English Works of Thomas Hobbes (London: J. Bohn, 
1839-1845), III, 46. 

4. Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1896), I, 76. 
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actor will always insure, an equivalent modicum of fraternal cognition 
will always remain latent in the spectator and consequently the comic 
value of the clown on stage may suddenly become meaningless. And as the 
spectator may unaccountably assert these bonds, as he has done oc- 
casionally, for example, with the former clowns Shylock and Alceste, the 
author cannot determine conclusively the fate of any of his characters. 

This inevitable abdication by the,author has long rendered unsatisfactory 
his position as a writer of comedy. If he is to be reasonably sure that the 
spectator will not sanctify the comic symbol he is striving to create, he 
must so demean that symbol as conceivably to rob his entire drama of the 
substance he still might have legitimately desired to convey. Indeed, the 
continued success of all forms of light, commercial comedy shows that, 
granted a sufficiently eviscerated stage-type, the author can count on the 
responsive good-will of his audience. Should the author, however, not be 
satisfied with such an ephemeral success, and should he seek more secure 
values in an analysis of the nature of plays, he will be confronted by a 
number of paradoxes. 

The very name “play” suggests the first of these: the dramatic act is 
make-believe; it is a game, although it is played with live pawns. Although, 
as previously noted, the very life of the pawns presents an initial threat to 
the craft of the comic author, he might find brief solace in the insub- 
stantiality of the game itself. However, laughter will issue only from the 
aberrations of recognizably human inferiors. Therefore, not only will the 
figures of the protagonists remain alive but they will evolve on stage in an 
atmosphere calculated to extend their own initial suggestion of reality. 
Thus, the whole comic performance will strive to imitate life. 

In so doing it will fail of course. The spectator will be reminded at all 
times by the footlights of the separation between the reality of his own 
world and the sham of the stage. The tragic author aware of these limita- 
tions to reality will curtail mimetic efforts of physical surfaces and will 
instead call on the spectator to transfer the tragedy from the shallow 
dimensions of the stage into the full reality of his own being, relying for 
this absorption on the persuasive flesh of the actor, his presence and his 
reality as a human agent and hence as a mesmeric one, but never relying 
on the credibility of his incarnation. The actor can convince only inasmuch 
as he is a human speaking to humans; as a character, his life and death 
depend solely on his acceptance or his rejection by the spectator. 

The failure to make of the stage an essential continuum of life will of 
course be circumscribed at a certain point by the human reality of the 
actor on stage. In him the comic author will not only find his most pernicious 
foe, he may find also his most effective ally. For should he succeed in 
sustaining the human credibility of the actor in his characterization while 
preventing the integration of that living presence by the spectator for 
which the tragedian strives, he will have succeeded in loosing a force— 
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laughter—far more powerful in its assertion than any engendered tragic 
emotion. On stage no Iphigenia will ever really die under the sacrificial 
blade, and, knowing this, the tragedian merely requests of Iphigenia that 
she persuade some spectator to live Iphigenia’s agony. The most sensitive 
spectator in the theater will of course never feel such agony as much as he 
might tomorrow should life this side of the footlights suddenly claim an 
Iphigenia from among his beloved or single him out himself for the part. 
But should the human on stage be recognized as a human by the spectator, 
and should the latter nevertheless find sufficient cause not to identify 
himself with that human, there will be nothing synthetic about his laughter 
and the artificial sheil of the theater will have hatched the same explosion, 
as genuine, as violent and as lethal as would have life beyond the theater. 
Laughter is always one and deadly and demands live flesh to call it forth. 

Thus, whereas the tragedian will abandon the unreality of the stage for 
the reality of the spectator’s soul and will use the physical being of the 
actor only as suasion, the comic playwright will seek out the physical fact, 
the reality of the actor and will strive to make of the character and stage 
a world real enough to bait anthropophagous laughter. The mere desires 
of the author and his skill will of course never be guarantees: his art waits 
upon the whims of the vagrant spectator whose many areas of jurisdiction 
over the fate of genres Pierre-Aimé Touchard has shown in what he 
comprehends as a Dionysiac experience—man reveling in man (Dionysos: 
Apologie pour le thédtre, 1949). 

Conceivably, however, the comic playwright may not be as interested 
in eliciting laughter as in conveying his personal comic view of life. This 
can of course be achieved without audible mirth. Avowedly a tragedy, 
Hamlet may seem to some, perhaps to existentialists, to resume the comic 
nature of man’s disproportional tussle with fate. Perhaps such a view was 
thought to be universal by the poets who first conceived of tragic irony. 
Or perhaps again such is merely the substance of all tragedy. However, if 
that particular irony represents the aim of the comic author, the latter will 
find his control of the audience even more illusory, for a comic attitude is 
a philosophical stance, a reflective.experience in the same sense as that 
of the tragic drama, rather than an immediate and vital participation such 
as is laughter. Only laughter is direct and audible speech in the audient 
part of the theater—and so might a moan be if tragedy could materialize 
truly—but concepts, of the tragic and the comic alike, are inaudible so- 
liloquy. And once the comic playwright abandons mere laughter, he 
abandons the game played on the stage with tangible, if erratic, quantities 
for that other removed from his realm and derived essentially from the 
spectator. 

* * * 

France (and Belgium, for reasons later to be noted), might be selected 
as grounds upon which to observe the resultants of the challenge testing 
the comic author intent on remaining meaningful. Here, as in many other 
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countries, the ineluctible confrontation of the hollow comic symbol and 
the pregnant symbol that tends to inhibit laughter through identification, 
presented a dilemma sufficiently acute to presage new forms in the comic 
theater after a century and a half during which legitimate stage laughter 
had generally remained circumscribed by bourgeois propriety. The direction 
these new forms were to take was determined by the fundamental aware- 
ness that the comic author’s world was, in opposition to the mental one 
of the tragedian, built around a living core on stage. Indeed, the comic 
playwright found himself the true heir of that domain which Touchard 
still calls Dionysiac. 

Without going back through time quite as far as the Attic fertility rites, 
the comic dramatist in the aforementioned countries could evoke the birth 
of integrated drama, his own national drama, erupting through the west 
doors of cathedrals as Farce striving to free itself from ritual. The meaning 
of the word Farce had been lost—it still is lost for many—when modern 
dramatists turned back to it. However, the times were propitious. Follow- 
ing Antoine’s, ‘““ThéAtres Libres” were springing up all over: in Germany 
(Die Freie Biihne, 1890), in England (The Independent Theater, 1891), in 
Russia (The Moscow Art Theater, 1898). Old barriers were falling and 
upon the cleared ways walked the emancipated and the visionaries. Lugné- 
Poé, who wanted to substitute the idea for the stage; Stanislavsky, who 
wanted to substitute the lived and living drama for theatrics; Gordon 
Craig, who wanted to substitute the poetry of the stage for the common 
stage routine. In France, the hour of the famous metteurs en scéne was 
nearing. The clumsy masorry of realism liberated as it crumbled not only 
the long lost promise of the symbol, but also that fresh atmosphere dreamt 
of by Craig and the others—a stage language, a stage life: a Theater 
world. 

“Life instead of theatrics,”—‘“the poetry of the stage instead of stage 
routine,”—‘‘a Theater world,” that is to say the color, the rhythm and 
pageantry of a spectacle, of a “show”—were these not the original ingre- 
dients of the Farce? What is a Farce, above all else, that game most like 
the lusty life of the days when it was born? Is it not that very life, rowdy, 
coarse, carnavalesque in its color, noise, music? 

At the end of 1896, Jarry’s Ubu Roi belligerently strode upon the 
French stage. Contrasted with the coeval Champignol and Boubouroche, 
the play is striking especially in the paucity of means through which it 
sets about to achieve laughter. Feydeau’s heroes and especially Courteline’s 
are fundamentally credible. Thus they relinquish an initial claim on 
laughter, courting the perils of identification in order to draw on the 
comic resources inherent in, and derived from, more detailed characteriza- 
tion. Jarry’s people are archetypes of Bergsonian automatism—few human 
particles debilitate them. Debased but indestructible targets, these 
specialized creatures of laughter suffer the restrictions and the unwieldliness 
of automata. Little given to psychic motion, they and their world lack 
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sensual appeal. The clever stylization of the stage woos what potential 
suitors it can—the mind, the spectator’s imagination—but naturally 
relinquishes all sensory appeal—that of color, physical suggestion, or 
spectacle which might have arisen from a world of people endowed with 
at least a modicum of the senses. The humans laughed at are not on stage 
but are most likely others known to the spectator and suggested to him 
by the stage symbols. Such laughter, if indeed it is born, depends on more 
than the direct perception of the spectator. Called by certain humor 
theorists that of “intelligence at play,’’ such mirth is attained through the 
reverberation upon the mind of something real suggested by the symbol. 
Its mechanism is similar to that of the tragic reflection. Because of both 
its potency thus lost and the contingencies to which it is subject, it does 
not qualify as a satisfactory example of laughter and shows once again 
the dangers to which mirth is open when the human link is too far strained. 

Twenty years later, the Jarry legacy weighing heavily upon him, 
Apollinaire presented Les Mamelles de Tirésias. The facetious preface of 
this play serves an essentially serious purpose by setting forth the author’s 
views on the theater. He wants to raise the art out of the rut into which 
it has fallen because of vulgar naturalism. It must return to nature, 
though not through servile imitation: “Quand l’homme a voulu imiter la 
marche, il a créé la roue qui ne ressemble pas 4 une jambe. II a fait ainsi 
du surréalisme sans le savoir.” The function of all drama is to interest and 
to amuse. The individual genius of the author will work such alchemy as 
might achieve these ends. Substantially, Apollinaire was demanding of the 
theater what Antonin Artaud was to formulate a couple of decades later: 
“Le théAtre ne pourra redevenir lui-méme, c’est-A-dire constituer un moyen 
d’illusion vraie, qu’en fournissant au spectateur des précipités véridiques 
de réves .. .”® But Apollinaire had no objection to his play’s being some- 
thing less than a glorious experiment, and the preface admitted ‘‘N’en 
doutez pas, la réputation dont jouirait justement, si on savait son nom, 
auteur de la Farce de Maistre Pierre Pathelin m’empéche de dormir.” 
This implied antithesis between the daring of new forms and the con- 
vention of the Farce shows at least that Apollinaire was not aware of the 
full dimensions of this genre. Perhaps as a result, the play is replete with 
the sort of spoofing that has remained associated with Surrealism, often 
against the wish of its exponents. These devices were meant to stun 
(though they may also evince expressionistic reminiscences) but again, 
they were to have provided the element of spectacle. The poet, a friend of 
Picasso, had wished a play 


Mariant souvent sans lien apparent comme dans la vie 
Les sons les gestes les couleurs les cris les bruits 

La musique la danse |’acrobatie la poésie la peinture 
Les chceurs les actions et les décors multiples . . . 





5. Antonin Artaud, Le Thédtre et son double (Paris: Gallimard, 1944), p. 98. 
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By and large, however, the play remains cold and curiously static. The 
mechanical gait of its people gradually paralyzes the entire action of these 
two acts whose dynamism never appears to stem from any fundamental 
spontaneity. Unlike Jarry, the author himself seems to have remained 
beyond the circle of his creation as if the poet had been unable to enter 
into this mechanical hay. Thus the play that was to have blended music, 
poetry, and choruses, remains barren of any genuine poetry. And the 
spectacle fails because these metal puppets inhibit sensual—human— 
warmth. 

After Jarry, with Apollinaire, the modern Farce-stage was furnished, 
but not as yet lived in. Jean Cocteau could now bring to it the harlequinade 
of his vision and its variegation, the red of which is occasionally blood. 
His first plays are frequently amusing, incongruous and light, relying 
largely on mechanical devices whose purpose is to enable fuller character 
development while opposing laugh-impeding identification with the non- 
human machine. The author was hopeful that this harrowing of con- 
ventional worlds might free the latent, wondrous seedling: somewhere, 
Gide’s “part de Dieu’”’ must lurk, and certainly, within the flies over yet 
unlit prosceniums. 

Gradually, Cocteau turned away from laughter, but always, an element 
of whimsy, of spoofing, and of graphic poetry remained. Such elements, in 
his drama, are delicate hands that waft away the tragic. Conceivably, 
their author may have turned to tragedy to give these vehicles substance 
lest they might have been carried off entirely by a burst of laughter. 

Others had been, or were, writing what they termed Farces during these 
years, dimly aware of the medium’s potentialities but using it self- 
consciously and awkwardly, unable to effect organic integration. In Protée,® 
Claudel remained, as a Catholic must, outside a drama whose protagonists 
are pagen, and even in some instances, pagan monsters. Such characters 
become hermetic figures, perfect embodiments of the comic vice, but again, 
figures that will be laughed at only with the spectator’s intelligence. 
Claudel uses them as such, occasionally having them step out of character 
to become his mouthpiece for a casual jibe that underscores the intellectual 
nature of the play. Quite evidently, the author’s attention, through that 
of the figures on stage, and the spectators’ are directed to a truth outside 
the theater. 

The spectacle is elaborate but still built with hollow cores. It recurs in 
L’Ours et la lune, that curious mid-summer night’s dream for marionettes 
shot through with a scenic madness that the young Cocteau might not 
have disavowed. Here indeed, inasmuch as the dream is that of real and 
tormented souls, a thread keeps them linked to the suffering animal. 


6. In the definitive edition which Gallimard copyrighted in 1927, Protée bears 
the caption “‘drame satyrique”’ (an initial pun?) and L’Ours et la lune, its companion 
play, has no caption at all. It is the title of that edition that calls each 
“Farce lyrique.”’ 
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However, as the dream bursts upon the stage, it spills forth marionettes 
(automatic agents par excellence) whose satiric purport makes of them 
morality figures, and once more the immanent tragedy is dissipated in the 
scenic confusion which these far too mechanical puppets engender. And 
as the human principle recedes, so does laughter also. 

Two remarkably virulent farces by Roger Martin du Gard, Le Testa- 
ment du Pere Leleu (1914) and La Gonfle (1928), sought to arraign some 
aspect of the eternal predicament. Both ferret out the bestiality in man by 
magnifying the ungodly traits that disfigure him. In the peasants selected 
for this experiment, there is scarcely an aspect sufficiently palatable to 
cause the spectator to establish the comparison with himself whence will 
issue his triumph and his laughter. Crudeness remains the essential motiva- 
tion of these plays. To show men as animals is to show only the mechanism 
of their doom. It is the divine parcel transfiguring the humble clay against 
which he strives that gives Man his meaning, and, incidentally, gives 
meaning to all drama, for here are the sources of dramatic conflict. Roger 
Martin du Gard failed to state a conflict, either postulating characters 
incapable of arousing interest or about whom what is interesting has been 
left yet unsaid. 

After La Gonfle, after Protée, after these enticing promises, their authors 
gave up the Farce, but the grotesque masks were still there, colorful, 
suggestive and hollow, waiting for a soul. 

That soul lived already in the protagonists of Jean Anouilh long before 
he turned to the Farce. The world against which these pathetically human 
and frail heroes set their refusal was represented by a variety of types 
exhibiting a number of traits that help to establish a direction in the 
dramatic evolution of Anouilh. Not infrequently, these heroes found the 
outer world isolating them materialized in the shape of their unregenerate 
families. In contrast to their hypersensitive offspring, these people are 
strangely obdurate, and if they are not altogether unpleasant, it is because 
clownishness assuages their vices. The comic vice, however, is in them 
because they represent Bergsonian ideals of inability to take stock of 
themselves. They are the ones whom Sartre calls “les salauds,” the ones 
who have accepted the sham and blindness. Security and the senses are 
the bounds of their narrow world. It was perhaps the fundamental dis- 
crepancy that exists between the texture of the principals and that of their 
foils that led the author to raise the stature of the latter in Antigone and 
thereafter to have each enjoy the same quality—and substantially the 
same depth—in the farces Ardéle ou La Marguerite and La Valse des 
toréadors. 

It was more logical for Anouilh to adopt the latter strategy. The world 
weighing down on the very pure heroes is one of sensuality, coarseness 
and of the common appetites—these are typifications of the Farce. To 
renounce them means to give up a very vibrant aspect of the drama. Creon, 
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who replaces it in Antigone, carries the entire play into a far more abstract 
realm. 

None of these themes, none of the dreams lost, is given up in either of 
the farces mentioned. The fact that the characters make fun of themselves 
by self-parody never blinds one to the flaw that occasioned the gibe. Closer 
to classical tragedy, these grotesque figures now fight the evil within 
them—the evil of which they have become a personification. But their 
tragic emanation has not changed. Solitude, the hopelessness of love, of 
any reaching out, defy the color, the gross puns, the funny faces, the 
impossible scenes. To whoever will but look to man, the very unenviable 
lot of mortals will be clearly visible. 

* + a 

The Farce represented for Anouilh the culmination of a particular 
evolution. However, the apposition of the terms Farce and evolution robs 
the former of a part of its meaning. The Dionysiac quality of the true 
Farce, that which would assimilate it to the elemental theater, would 
appear too far removed from intellectual processes for intellectual acqui- 
sition. The creation of the huge, architectonic Farce, wherein communion 
would actually be orgiastic participation and of whose overall orgasm 
laughter would be a mere fragment, exultation through exaltation, such a 
creation would seem rather to demand an innate bent. 

In Belgium, the land of our first recorded French Farce, a more primal, 
a more essential and yet supernatural understanding of the eternal agencies 
of fate readily shapes its visions in Farce-form. The paintings of Jerome 
Bosch or of James Ensor, the farces of Camille Lemonnier or of Michel de 
Ghelderode all partake of that other kind of beauty of which the Belgian 
playwright Suzanne Lilar speaks, “generated by hermeticism, having a 
predilection for everything fantastic, irrational, strange, disconcerting, 
weird.’”” 

All through the present century, this curiously hallucinatory form 
molded such different plays as the didactic farces of Charles van Lerberghe 
or Henry Soumagne or those entirely mirthless farces of Rodenbach or 
Maeterlinck in which only the tragic caricature of life remains, inhuman 
and unreal. 

In 1920, Fernand Crommelynck attracted wide attention with his 
farcical depiction of a man whose comic vice—jealousy—turns the farce 
to tragedy. Bruno, the famous hero of Le Cocu magnifique, whose love for 
Stella had become obsessive, was a living creature. However, the styliza- 
tion of caricature, of his single aberration and of the comic people around 
him kept the intellectual symbol Bruno to the vital level of the clown long 
enough for laughter to inform the tragedy. The pristine Stella remained 
throughout the play discrepant because undistorted in tone, in appearance 


7. Suzanne Lilar, The Belgian Theater since 1890 (New York: Belgian Government 
Information Center, 1950), p. 8. 
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and in action. She was assimilated to the drama only through her poetic, 
non-realistic language, which was also that of Bruno. Poetry, that essential 
adjunct of tragedy whose remoteness from a stage-reality it helps to 
establish, was likewise used by Crommelynck to help wrest the mental 
tragedy from the physical Farce. 

Five years later, Crommelynck, going back through the traditional 
Farce repertory which must rely for its power on the most corrosive 
themes, sketched the powerful tragedy of the miser, Tripes d’or. This 
time, all of the characters were as caricatural as was the story of Pierre- 
Auguste Hormidas who ate his gold and who died when he had to give it 
up after a month-long constipation. 

Thereafter, Crommelynck removed laughter from the figures of Carine 
(1929), leaving them merely disquieting when distorted but making of the 
principals ordinary figures of drama. In Une Femme qu’a le coeur trop 
petit (1934), the theme of Carine—purity—was given a comical twist, 
but the personages were evolving away from caricature towards repre- 
sentation. The very fun that these engendered was becoming mental— 
Crommelynck was moving from Farce to high comedy. His last play, 
Chaud et Froid (1936), confirmed this. His epitaph might state that since 
the success of Le Cocu magnifique he had lived and worked mostly in 
Paris. 

At the height of Crommelynck’s farcical virulence, a forensic interest in 
the problems which they embodied kept his personages weighted down, 
intellectual symbols or didactic figures, and ever prevented them from 
sallying fully into the huge, unalloyed life of the Farce. Still, the outward 
grotesqueness of these symbols phrased fundamentally somber insights. 
This projection of the Flemish eye upon the stage resulted in scenic 
creations that shocked French critics before they were won over.® And yet, 
Crommelynck’s was only a partial expression of that vision’s totality. [t 
took a fuller dislocation of, and an even greater departure from, the con- 
ventional to enable Michel de Ghelderode to loose upon the stage the full 
demonolatry of Flanders. In his drama, laughter, color and buffoonery 
were to come into the full meaning of their collective horror. 

Tragedy suggests a mental participation within realms the bounds of 
which are only those of the mind itself, and thereafter, it affords an intel- 
lectual summation no less vast. The Farce deals with tangible and finite 
unpleasantnesses. They are real and immediate, but while they elicit 
mirth which is as immediate, their substance may allow an ultimate 
evaluation that is as abstract as that of tragedy. Michel de Ghelderode’s 
truth is derived from such immediacy. His world is that of puppets, 


8. See the initial opinions of Frangois Mauriac, La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 
XXIV (1925), 1051; André Rouveyre, Le Mercure de France, CCI (1928), 693; Paul 
Morand, La Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, XVI (1921), 373 f. One might also refer to 
André Bellessort, Le Plaisir du thédtre (Paris: Perrin, 1938), especially p. 204. 
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carnivals and death: his stage people are as removed from the everyday 
life of humans as the two first; they are as somber and real as the last. 
His miser in Magie rouge (1935) is far lustier and more cheerful than 
Crommelynck’s and meets a far more horrible death. His prude in La 
Farce des Ténébreux (1942) is unbent much more coarsely than ever was 
Crommelynck’s Balbine—the fun and the undoing of his people are always 
of staggering proportions. ; 

Still, no matter how unnatural their experiences, de Ghelderode’s 
people always remain abjectly human, “créatures d’instinct,” as he himself 
has called them. In his view, the most unfathomable and the weightiest of 
problems trouble, after all, only man, and his Flemish eye has never 
allowed him to see suffering as an ennobling experience. Rather, he has 
scrutinized the pain and the debasement which it causes. And if there is 
any redemption for his people, it is that they were human and acted 
naturally. And similarly, because a problem too obtuse soars to levels 
where the human thread is snapped, he has kept his loftiest themes ballasted 
by earthy considerations. 

Earthy and finite are the strange people who walk these boards. Lech- 
erous women and prelates, perverted dwarfs, cannibalistic negroes, Flemish 
masques, disfigured buffoons, and the great scythe-wielder himself, Death. 
From the moldy, crumbling palaces of Escurial (1930) and Fastes d’enfer 
(1943), to the unhealthy, fog-shrouded suburban wastes of Sortie de l’acteur 
(1942) or Le Ménage de Caroline (1935), a morbid, twilight world envelops 
the characters. Before even their arrival, the stage unfolds, grandiose and 
grimacing, alive with the prescience of mystery in its shadows and its 
hidden voices, eminently sensuous. Here, these misshapen people will 
battle and toughen at each other’s expense, fighting their neighbors, 
themselves and this world into whose image they have grown but which 
will ever remain, for them as for us, strange and alien. Strange, alien land 
where the spirit grows numb before the maleficent evocations that mock it, 
and where the mind is unavailing, for “. . . au bout de toute pensée, il y a 
le vide .. .””® 

The subjects of the classical Farce, Woman, Greed, Cowardice are 
present here, but as in Crommelynck, they lose their particularized aspects 
and acquire the metaphysical breadth of anxiety—that of the Flesh, of 
Possession, of the Unfathomable. As in all great drama, a climate of desire 
and frustration is established. Death remains the central actor in this 
action: all of the color, the contortions, the cruelty and the creeds are 
unable either to conjure or to propitiate it. It walks its appointed and 
capricious path and when it has passed, the lights go out. The grinning 
skeleton situates this drama in the Middle Ages from which it came. But 
the wake it leaves is that of agents far more venerable—that of the Moerae. 


9. Michel de Ghelderode, Jeudi-Saint (Bruxelles: La Renaissance du livre, 1943), 
p. 102. 
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Yet Michel de Ghelderode has taken pains to explain that these plays 
are ‘“Drame burlesque,” or ““Tragédie pour Music-hall,” or ‘Vaudeville 
attristant,” “Tragédie-bouffe,” ‘“Drama-farce,” “Tragi-farce,” etc. Thus 
is set forth once again an essential principle of this orchestration that 
seeks both its force and its beauty in the contrast of dissonance. The point 
of view that allows laughter to magnify the most sublime moments is 
presumably not very different from that which grants tragic relief to 
characters whose bearing would have appeared to exclude such depth. 
This conscious opposition of extremes that finds expression in every 
aspect of de Ghelderode’s excessive drama is generally to be accounted 
for by the dichotomous nature of the Flemish, ‘‘peuple double d’Ame.”’ 

But the substance of the author’s motivation must be sought elsewhere. 
The King in Escurial provides the answer when he exclaims, ‘Ris encore! 
J’aime ce rire flamand qui contient des grincements de dents.”’ For de 
Ghelderode, the minute vision of the elder Breughel is a praiseworthy 
gift and the bitterness that made it thus is an ancestral legacy. Laughter 
thus becomes a characteristic thrice Flemish in that it expresses the realism 
of the Fleming, his primitive coarseness and his poignancy. 

Coupled with this Flemish appreciation of laughter is de Ghelderode’s 
conception of the stage as a show. If it is a hereditary privilege of his to 
spot the bottle of gin that keeps up the spirit of the professional mourners 
in Mademoiselle Jaire (1942), he is also well aware that the incongruity is 
amusing regardless of any other implications. Michel de Ghelderode’s 
plays are close enough to the primitive theater to preserve all the elements 
that make of it a place of entertainment. 

But no matter how loud the fun, no matter how outrageous the carica- 
ture, it cannot long conceal the anguished flesh. Fate itself may pause 
awhile for hypocritical mirth, and laughter will appear to have exorcized 
the evil spell, but all too soon the masquerade is over and its echoing peals 
have the resonance of death. And the spectator who had not heard the 
ringing of his own laughter while it was triumphant, suddenly becomes 
aware of a greater voice whose mockery encompasses even him and makes 
him a brother of the victim beyond the footlights. 

From beyond the footlights will also live the beauty of what is after all 
a spoken game because, finally, Michel de Ghelderode is a poet. The word 
cancels many of his sins and not a few of the critic’s analyses. If his work 
is frequently an experiment, in moments of achievement it is simply an 
outcry, that of our generation. Diamotoruscant, the devil in La Mort du 
Docteur Faust (1926), speaks for the author and for the age: “Je suis 
comme tout le monde, avec un peu plus de désespoir!’’ And before such 
bitterness, one feels with Albert Schweitzer that ours are truly dark days, 
drawing their last glimmers from forces now nearly extinguished. If that 
hypothesis proves true, the voice of these plays will remain a witness of 
our time—just as in theirs, Moliére’s or Wycherley’s. 


Columbia University 








REVIEWS 


Peirol, Troubadour of Auvergne. By 8. C. Aston. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 190 + 19 plates. 


Recent years have witnessed a kind of revival in the field of troubadour 
editions. The works of the following troubadours have appeared since 
1947: Cerveri ‘de Girona” by Martin de Riquer (1947), Pons de la Guardia 
by Istvan Frank (1949), Aimeric de Pegulhan by Shepard-Chambers 
(1950), Guilhem Ademar by Kurt Almqvist (1951), Raimbaut d’Aurenga 
by Walter T. Pattison (1952). The edition under review, announced as 
early as 1942' by H. J. Chaytor as being in preparation, is the latest in 
that series. 

It follows the usual format of troubadour editions: an introduction 
dealing with the life and work of the poet, the texts with translations and 
explanatory notes, a glossary, and, a rare but welcome addition, the photo- 
mechanic reproduction of the music of those seventeen of Peirol’s songs 
whose melodies have come down to us.? The number of manuscripts that 
contain the texts of Peirol’s poems is likewise considerable.* These facts 
prove that the poet’s contemporaries held his poetical and musical talents 
in high esteem.‘ Modern critics, too, have paid tribute to those talents.5 
There is not one of Peirol’s poems that has not been known for a long time 
in readable, although not always critical editions.* Diez did not hesitate to 
rank Peirol’s poems among the best the troubadours ever produced,’ and 
specimens of his lyrics are represented in a number of old as well as new 
anthologies.® 

Peirol’s life. Diez and Jeanroy had placed his poetical career between 
the years 1180 and 1225. Dr. Aston rather emphatically objects to the first 
of these dates, claiming it to be at least five years too early (p. 7). But 
do those five years really matter so much? Are not all such statements more 
or less conjectural, and does not the editor himself declare that “‘it is 
impossible to fix with any degree of certainty the date at which Peirol’s 
literary activities began” (ibid.)? Only two dates of his career can be con- 
sidered as fairly well established (ibid.), viz. 1189 and 1221, the years in 


1. MLR, 37, 225. 

2. Since there are only 26 or 27 of Peirol’s songs that could be expected to have 
an original melody, 17 is a very high percentage, higher even than for Bernart de 
Ventadorn, of whose about 40 pertinent poems only 18 melodies are preserved. 

3. We find most of them in from 10 to 21 manuscripts. 

4. See also the editor’s remark, p. 23. 

5. The editor does not seem to share that opinion (p. 23). 

6. Most of them were published by C. A. F. Mahn, Die Werke der Troubadours 
(Berlin, 1855), Vol. II, quite a few of them even earlier. 

7. Leben und Werke der Troubadours (Leipzig, 1882), p 

8. The editor overlooked the fact that his Nos. XXXI omy XXXII are also found 
in Hill-Bergin’s Anthology of the Provengal Troubadours (New Haven, 1941). 
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which the poet presumably composed Nos. XXXI and XXXII of the 
edition. It is therefore natural that the editor should have aimed at filling 
that wide gap from (mostly vague) allusions in Peirol’s poems and other 
sources. Three of those allusions, however, would not seem to be very 
helpful in fulfilling that aim: 

(a) Stanza VI of No. XXIV, a poem which exalts the joys of a new 
love, runs thus: 


S’era part la crotz dels ris, 
don anc hom non tornet sai, 
3. non crezatz que-m pogues lai 
retener nuills paradis. 
Tant ai assis mon voler 
6. en ma douss’ amia 
que senes lieis non peiria 
negun autre joi aver. 


Dr. Aston translates the first line by: “If I were yonder with the nobles’ 
crusade...” and refers these words to the fourth crusade (see p. 12 and 
notes p. 182). But (1) part means ‘beyond, farther than,’ not ‘yonder 
with.’ (2) Why is just the fourth crusade the nobles’ crusade? (3) Can ris 
stand for rics? (4) Did really nobody come back from that or any other 
crusade? (5) Why the sudden mentioning of a crusade in this one line of 
an otherwise homogeneous love song? We are not in a position to say what 
is really meant by part la crotz dels ris;* but beyond that locality there 
lies, as ll. 2 and 4 indicate, “‘the undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” Even if that “country” were a paradise, the poet 
says, he would not stay there, since no joy exists for him without his 
lady. 

(b) In No. XXXII, stressing the necessity of a new crusade and com- 
posed before his return from the Orient (ca. 1221), Peirol says (ll. 26-28): 


Qu’ieu vi antan faire man sagramen 
Vemperador don ar s’en vai camjan, 
quo fes lo Guasc” que traissetz de V’afan. 


The emperor who is blamed in these lines for his negligence is correctly 
identified with Frederick II, who indeed promised a second time to under- 
take a crusade when he was crowned in Rome (November 22, 1220). But 
Peirol’s presence in Rome on that occasion is not to be inferred from the 
above lines." The verb vezer (1. 1) does not only mean ‘to see (with one’s 


9. Stengel, in his edition of MS c, reads Croiz del Ris without giving any 
explanation. 

10. For this legend see Jeanroy, Mélanges Hoepffner (Paris, 1950), pp. 265 ff. The 
word traissetz is addressed to God. 

11. In any case, it seems improbable that the poet should have been at the place 
where he could ‘‘see’’ the emperor renew his vow. 
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own eyes),’ but also ‘to learn, to come to know.’” If this passage is no 
proof for Peirol’s stay in Italy, it becomes questionable that he ever visited 
that country at all, although the editor speaks of it with absolute certainty 
(p. 15); for Dr. Aston himself tries to eliminate the second proof of such a 
visit, which centers around the marguesa of XX, 41,"* whom Diez™ had 
identified with Beatrice, daughter of William IV of Monferrat, while 
Dr. Aston sees in her Marqueza (here proper name), wife of Heraclius of 
Polignac. 

(c) No. XXV shows Peiroi again happy and cheerful. In ll. 45-48 he 
says: 


Non ac tan 

de mon talan 
ni non fui tan gays 
set ans a e mais. 


The editor refers those seven years to the time when the poet, according 
to the vida, devoted his love to Sail-de-Claustra, sister of Dalfin d’Alvernhe, 
but he certainly took the number of years too literally. It is a common- 
place among the troubadours to boast of their faithfulness to their ladies 
by stating the number of years during which they allegedly served them.” 

Those seven years, therefore, should not have been used for an inner 
chronology of Peirol’s poems, as the editor does (see p. 12 and notes, p. 
182), and still less for a realistic interpretation of the vida. The latter 
relates that Dalfin himself, who, in the beginning, had favored the relations 
between Sail-de-Claustra, his sister, and the poet, chased him from his 
court when he saw that their relations had become too close. Out of this 
story and the poems themselves the editor tries to build up a “‘case history”’ 
of Peirol’s love. He sees, it is true, some of the improbabilities which result 
from his enterprise,'* but, without the shadow of a doubt, he clings to the 
romance of Peirol’s love for Sail-de-Claustra, a love which, in his opinion, 


12. Levy, Provenzalisches Supplement-Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1894-1924), VIII, 
728, No. 18. Hereafter this title will be referred to as SWB. 

13. This is the passage in question: ‘‘. . . de nostra marquesa Sui molt iratz car 
la:ns tol Vianes.”’ 

14. L. u. W. (see 1. 7), p. 258. 

15. Peire Bremon (Pillet-Carstens, Bibliographie der Troubadours (Halle, 1933], 
330, 7; hereafter this titie will be referred to as P.-C.): two years, Cercamon (P.-C., 
112, 4): two to three years, Raimon de Miraval (P.-C., 406, 27): 2 years and 5 months, 
another time (406, 24): 5 years, Aimeric de Belenoi (9, 11): 5 years, Cadenet (P.-C., 
106, 1) and Bertran de Born lo Fill (81, la): 7 years, Gaucelm Faidit (167, 36) and 
Folquet de Marseilla: 10 years. The motif even wandered to Italy, where Petrarca 
used it in one of his poems. See Appel, Der Trobador Cadenet, (Halle, 1920), pp. 90 
and 91. 

16. See p. 3, n. 4 and p. 12 (last paragraph). It does not seem to have struck the 
editor that Sail-de-Claustra, being married to Beraut de Mercuer, did not live at 
Dalphin’s court. Bergert, Die von den Trobadors genannten oder gefeierten Damen 
(Halle, 1913), p. 18, remarks quite wittily that the lady’s husband, who should have 
been especially interested in his wife’s love affair, is not even mentioned in the story. 
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even lasted a long time after the troubadour had been banished—according 
to the vida—from his protector’s court. The story of his love permeates the 
whole of Peirol’s biography as established by Dr. Aston, and even in the 
explanatory notes he time and again points to certain passages in the poems, 
often enough insignificant in themselves, that he thinks should be referred 
to that story. 

Contrary to these views, we are of the opinion of Ernest Hoepffner who, 
in his review of Istvan Frank’s edition of Pons de la Guardia,” points out 
that we may not construct a real love story on the basis of a troubadour’s 
poems. He distinguishes two kinds of ladies, the protectress, a real person 
of high rank, and the domna, “type conventionnel de la canso, plus ou 
moins fictif, sans réalité et qui, sauf dans quelques cas exceptionnels, n’a 
pas vraiment des rapports avec l’autre, la dame protectrice. C’est pourquoi 
je vois dans les chansons de Pons non pas les différentes phases d’un réel 
roman d’amour, mais simplement differents aspects de l’amour, heureux 
ou malheureux, que le poéte s’est plu a traiter.” Nearly twenty years 
earlier, Scheludko had advocated a similar standpoint,'* and more recently 
Charles 8. Singleton, in an interesting review!® of J. E. Shaw’s Guido 
Cavalcanti’s Theory of Love, dealt with this problem in almost the same way. 
He objected to the biographical method, i.e., the attempt to assign poems 
of a certain content and style to a certain period of the poet’s creative 
activity. “Cavalcanti,” he said, “like Guinicelli and Dante, we may be 
sure, was perfectly capable of writing on both themes (theme of praise and 
theme of the dark effects of love) within the same week of life. .. . We have 
to do here with poems, not with the direct outpouring of an historical ego 
involved in an overwhelming, a ‘real’ passion.” This conception of a medi- 
eval poet’s creative activity not only affects the first chapter of Dr. Aston’s 
book dealing with Peirol’s life; it makes rather dubious the basis on which 
the third chapter, ‘“The Order of the Poems,” is built. 

Peirol’s style (Chapter IV) is treated by the editor in a little more than 
two pages. He does not go deeply into details, stressing the conventional? 
features of Peirol’s poetry more than its originality. We think that the 
author of a beautiful line like “Can pais mos oils glotos sa grantz beutatz’’ 
would have deserved better. True, the editor mentions some traits which 
he thinks to be characteristic of Peirol, but they are found in many other 
troubadours, too.” One fact, however, is really striking in that chapter. No 

17. R, 72 (1951), 115-118. 

18. ‘Ueber den Frauenkult der Troubadours’’, Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 
35 (1934), 1-40, especially pp. 15 ff. 

19. Spec., 25 (1950), 144 ff. 

20. We are not sure whether there is not a slight confusion of ‘‘ideas’”’ and ‘‘style’’ 
underlying this chapter. The former were more or less given, conventional. The 
‘“thow,”’ not the ‘‘what,”’ was essential. 


21. One of those traits is what the editor calls ‘‘rhetorical question,’’ not quite 
adequately, we think. The only example he gives shows a real question which the poet 
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mention is made of No. XXVI, which, if it is really by Peirol,” reveals him 
as a poet of great power of vision. It describes the feeling of a man who is 
wont to carry arms, but is now on a voyage. It is written in a virile, matter- 
of-fact style and ends with an impressive comparison of the parts of the 
poet’s knightly armour (which is of no use to him now) and the parts of the 
ship in which he feels as if in a prison. 

Versification. There is no such chapter in the book. The author confines 
himself to giving, in the explanatory notes, the rhyme schemes of Peirol’s 
poems according to Maus,” whom he corrects in some instances. He points 
to only two cases in which other poets have imitated Peirol’s forms. In 
one, that of Dalfin d’Alvernhe (P.-C., 119, 3), the imitation (of No. XXIII) 
is only likely (see notes, p. 180); in the other, that of Peire Cardenal 
(P.-C., 335, 6), the imitation (of No. XX) is certain. In order to fix the 
date of Peire Cardenal’s sirventes, Vossler had tried to find out that of 
Peirol’s canso.* The editor adopts Vossler’s conclusions, but not his method; 
he makes no attempt to examine the other twelve (or maybe sixteen) 
poems that imitated Peirol’s No. XX and their relation to the common 
model, nor does he discuss the other cases where troubadours availed 
themselves of Peiroi’s stanza forms. This is certainly true of Nos. I, V, 
XV, XXIV, and XXVI, and highly probable of No. XVIII. 

The problem of one word recurring as the rhyme word in the same poem 
seems to have been taken into consideration only for XX VI, 6:7 (mespres : 
mespres). Here the editor tries to eliminate the duplication by changing 
the original text rather heavily and—we may add—unnecessarily. But 
there are other cases which might have required discussion.2* No. XVI 
shows atrai in |. 7 and 1. 15; No. XXII has the adverb fort in ll. 11, 26, and 
31. Both cases can easily be remedied by means of the other versions of 
the poems.”* The most striking case, however, is that of the infinitive dire, 





addresses to himself and answers himself. In one case he has not recognized this 
stylistic device: XX, 14 reads in his text: Midonz c’ai dich cum l’apel mia; it should 
read: Midonz? C’ai dich? Cum l’apel mia? The answer to these questions is given in 
ll. 15-16. 

22. Its authenticity is doubtful indeed. It is preserved only in MS a, which is not 
altogether reliable, and may have been erroneously attributed to Peirol because 
of a certain resemblance of theme with the latter’s No. XXXII. 

23. Petre Cardenals Strophenbau (Marburg, 1884), lately made obsolete by Istvan 
Frank’s excellent Répertoire métrique de la poésie des troubadours (Paris, 1953), Vol. I. 

24. See pp. 13-14, where Vossler’s argument is reproduced. 

25. We refrain from commenting on No. XXX where jai < jacet; amaire, and 
espaven appear each twice in the rhyme, because the poem belongs to the less refined 
genre of tensos. 

26. Read estai for atrai, XVI, 7; cf. VII, 16: amors on sos cors estai totz jors. Of the 
three fort in XXII, the second (1. 26) can be disregarded on the ground that it is one 
of the elements of the phrase tot a fort. In 1. 31 read Bell’es e gai’ e pros. Per que 
m’amort (or: m’a mort)? instead of Bell’es e gai’e pros, per que l’am fort, which is rather 
banal. 
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carrying the rhyme in two consecutive lines (No. IV, ll. 49-50), with the 
same meaning in both of them, at least in Dr. Aston’s text: 


E-l vers non es a dire 
ses qui bel sapcha dire. 


“The vers is not to be recited except by one who can declaim it well.” This 
apparent violation of the rhyming rules can easily be eliminated by reading: 


El vers non es a dire 
s’es qui bel sapcha dire 


and translating: ‘In the vers nothing is missing” (everything is perfect) 
if there is only someone who knows how to recite it well.” 

It is the custom in editions of lyrical poems to make the form of the 
stanzas conspicuous by indicating in print the different lengths of their 
lines. It seems that the editor basically had the intention of following this 
rule (as he does in Nos. I, III—-V, VIII, IX, XIV, XX, XXIV, XXVIII- 
XXX, X XXIII). But he does not apply it consistently (see Nos. VII, XI, 
XVI, XVIII, XXII, XXV, XXVI, XXVIII, XXXIV). There are poems 
where the difference in the lengths of lines is not indicated at all, others 
where only one shorter line of a stanza is marked in print while there are 
others that would have required the same treatment, and, finally, others 
where shorter lines of different lengths are indented in the same way, 
thus making the impression of being equal in length. On the other hand, 
there is one poem (No. XIX) whose printed form shows a difference in 
the length of lines where there is none. Its stanza runs on two rhymes, 
a (masculine) and b’ (feminine). The print marks the lines with the mascu- 
line ending a as being shorter than those with the feminine ending b’, al- 
though in both of them the last stressed syllable is the tenth. The reason 
for this procedure is easy to see. The editor followed Appel, who was the 
first to publish this poem in its entirety,“ and used the same way 
of printing.”® 

Texts, translations, notes. The preceding pages have given us an oppor- 
tunity to discuss passages in whose interpretation we differ from the editor. 
In general, it may suffice to say that the texts are prepared with care and a 
good knowledge of the Provengal language. 

As to the translations, we may refer to what A. H. Schutz recently said 


27. Eser a dire means ‘‘to be missing.”’ 

28. In Provenzalische Inedita aus Pariser Handschriften (Leipzig, 1890), p. 252. 
Dr. Aston’s statement (p. 109) that the poem was previously edited by Mahn and 
Raynouard is not correct. Raynouard offered only fragments of the poem, and Mahn’s 
publication is nothing but a reprint from Raynouard. 

29. Appel soon abandoned this way of counting the syllables of a verse; his Poésies 
provencales inédites des manuscripts d’Italie (Paris, 1898) (reprint from Revue des 
Langues Romanes, vol. 34) already shows the method generally adopted today. 
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about those of another troubadour edition reviewed by him,*° viz., that 
they not infrequently sacrifice the specific meaning of the original to the 
readability and smoothness of the English version.** The explanatory 
notes could have done much to make the reader understand the exact 
meaning of the Provengal text, but they are not very helpful in this respect. 
In cases where the editor, for reasons of decency we suppose, refrained 
from offering a translation (Nos. XXX and XXXIII), the scarcity of notes 
is especially felt. 

The Glossary. It consists of fifty items.** The editor does not state the 
principle which guided him in the selection of these words. About twenty 
of them are listed in Provengal dictionaries, with appropriate definitions. 
An ideal glossary would comprise the complete vocabulary of a troubadour, 
and, fortunately enough, there are editions that offer it. Costs of printing 
and lack of space may not always permit such completeness. But then 
those words at least should be listed which the poet uses in meanings not 
recorded at all in the dictionaries or only with one or doubtful examples. 
On the basis of this principle the editor’s word list could easily be doubled. 
A list of proper names is missing. 

Although not without shortcomings, the present edition offers the work 
of an important troubadour in one handy, easily accessible volume, and for 
this achievement, which has been a desideratum for a long time, we have 
good reason to be thankful to Dr. Aston. 

Kurt LEWENT 
New York City 


30. RP, VII (1953), 92-95. 

31. Just one example. In VIII, 33 Peirol speaks of the huoill del cor, which the 
editor translates as ‘‘my eyes.’’ And yet, long ago, Schultz-Gora had devoted to this 
expression so characteristic of medieval thinking an article (ZRP, 29, 337-340) in 
which he quoted numerous Provengal and French examples (among them ours, of 
course), explained the idea underlying it, and even made suggestions as to its trans- 
lation. 

32. Of these the words afaire and ays are to be eliminated; the former should be 
split into a faire, the latter read as e nays (instead of en ays), in spite of the note on 
p. 182. The rendering of loc by “‘trysting-place”’ is certainly wrong for XIV, 14 and 
15, very doubtful for XXIV, 29. ‘To bestir oneself’ (glossary), ‘to be restless’ (trans- 
lation) for remudar (XI, 25) seems to be based on an erroneous interpretation of 
Levy’s ‘‘sich ruehren” (SWB, VII, 223, No. 6). The only example for this meaning 
is from the romance of “‘Jaufre,’? where the verb appears as remujar (see Brunel’s 
edition). In our case it means ‘to go away, to separate from’ and is synonymous with 
partir (1. 23), as is borne out by the general sense of the passage. For rezegar, tenta- 
tively glossed as ‘to diminish,’ we refer to Kolsen (Archiv fuer das Studium der 
Neueren Sprachen, 141, 145), who connects the word with Prov. rezegue ‘danger, 
risk’ and Italien risicare, rischiare. Indeed, ‘to run a risk, to be endangered’ fits the 
context perfectly. 

33. Among them is the phrase per un cen ‘a hundred times as much’; it should have 
been named under un, as Levy (SWB, VIII, 541, No. 15) correctly does, not under 
cen, because any number could take the place of cen in this very frequent Provengal 
expression. 
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Dante’s Drama of the Mind: a Modern Reading of the Purgatorio. By Francis 
Fergusson. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. Pp. x + 232. 


Professor Fergusson is a writer of established position, a distinguished 
teacher and critic. His interest in the Divine Comedy is of long standing, 
and in his Idea of a Theater the Comedy was used to advantage as an ideal 
control. His present study received the Christian Gauss award from a jury 
of able scholars, and its jacket carries an endorsement by Professor Charles 
Singleton. These facts establish the book’s importance and its worth, and 
the following statement of certain questions which are likely to trouble 
the minds of Italianists is predicated upon the assumption that the reader 
has already perceived the great amount of good in Professor Fergusson’s 
work. 

The book is presented in its catalogue by the Association of American 
University Presses as “a central clue to the meaning of the Purgatorio 
for modern man. Purposely avoiding the pitfalls of Dantean scholarship, 
Mr. Fergusson reveals the developing form of the poetry and the drama 
of the awakening mind... .” These are, in fact, the claims made by the 
work, and because it is likely to have a wide and influential reading, they 
must be examined with care. With the general attitude implied by Mr. 
Fergusson’s subtitle and the Presses’ encomium it would be difficult to 
disagree. If humanists claim, as they do claim, that the poem deserves 
wide attention because it remains an active ingredient in the liberal tra- 
dition, then Dante cannot be confined to the specialist’s cloister, and the 
Comedy must face the test of significance for modern man. The approbation 
excited by this attitude obscures the difference between meaning and value, 
and tends to engender the feeling that a modern reading must be by nature 
unscholarly, with the corollary that a scholarly reading cannot be modern. 
Works of art have a history and that history entails what the aesthetician 
calls multivalence: our Shylock is not Shakespeare’s, and Pater’s Mona Lisa 
was not Vasari’s. Nevertheless it is the common assumption of criticism 
that the poem and the painting exist as norms, each a complex but organic 
system of relations between elements. It is one thing to say that Dante’s 
Comedy has value (much, little, none) for me, another to say what it is. 
Of the first proposition the modern sensibility is sole judge; but for the 
second an appeal may be taken to the work itself, and to the ordering of 
that appeal scholarship may be relevant. 

The zeal of Mr. Fergusson’s reading is unquestionable; it warms and 
invigorates his entire presentation. But in reaching for the spirit his atten- 
tion has sometimes strayed from the letter with grave consequence. The 
error may be purely linguistic, as when he translates (p. 59): 


E cid fece li nostri passi scarsi 
tanto, che pria lo scemo della luna 
rigiunse al letto suo per ricorcarsi, 
che noi fossimo fuor di quella cruna. 
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And our paces became therefore so scarce 
that before the moon, now growing feeble, 
returned to bed to sink again to rest, 

we had come through the eye of that needle. 


More is involved than simple mistranslation. Because the pilgrim’s rela- 
tion to the sun and moon (imaging the soul’s relation to their spiritual 
analogues) is of exceptional importance at the moment of entry into the 
area proper of purgation, times are here marked by poetry of compelling 
sweetness and calculated exactitude, from Era gia Vora che volge il disio 
through La concubina di Titone antico and Ne l’ora che comincia i tristi lai 
to the passage under consideration. It makes a difference whether Dante 
issues from the needle’s eye onto the first ledge before or after the moon has 
set, and the importance of the distinction increases proportionally as one 
turns from the literal narrative to the larger screen of meaning on which 
are projected its implications; a tiny error at the center may produce a 
wide deviation on the circumference. 

A more serious inattention is discernible in certain dealings with the 
structure of images. Modern criticism is characteristically sensitive to the 
presentation and manipulation of image, and a work subtitled A, Modern 
Reading inevitably excites an expectation of particular skill in this de- 
partment of explication. Yet Mr. Fergusson speaks (p. 53) of “thirteen 
images of the fallen proud” cut into the stone floor of the first ledge. The 
number is important because Dante is making use of an effect based on 
numerology. In four tercets beginning with Vedea, four beginning with O, 
four beginning with Mostrava, and finally one (to underscore the acrostic 
on Uom) whose lines begin with these three words, Dante presents in 
alternation four groups of proud. The acrostic is interwoven with the 
numerological three-plus-one even to the number of bas-reliefs, which 
present four triads of figures in just the way the verses present four triads 
of sound. To speak of thirteen images is to destroy Dante’s careful pattern. 

Mr. Fergusson’s view of the nature of the punishments suffered is at 
variance with the accepted one. In treating Canto XVI, he speaks (p. 69) 
of “the thick smoke which suggests the condition of anger itself, as the 
repentant must resuffer it.” In Hell the punishment is the sin itself, but in 
Purgatory the remedial suffering would seem to be of sin’s opposite, and the 
smoke is no more the condition of anger than the haste of the next group 
is the condition of sloth. Examples of simple errors, as on p. 37 where it is 
said the “Angel Guardian marks three P’s on his forehead,” may be disre- 
garded ; the consequential deviations from the text are those which produce 
a distorted view of the structure of the Purgatory, and these are sufficient 
in number to show that there are other pits as deep as those of scholarship 
into which the critic of Dante may fall. 

The central promise of the book is to reveal to us a view of “the develop- 
ing form of the poem” (p. v), which “is the drama of the discovery of the 
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order of Dante’s vision, and also the drama of the making of the poem”’ 
(p. vi). If this promise were performed, all minor objections would fail 
before the importance of the central revelation; but though it is from time 
to time reiterated, it is not brought to fruition. As a counterpoint to the 
developing form of the poem, there is posited (p. 59) “the developing form 
of each canto.” A pattern of thirty-three developing forms related to a 
unitary developing form is very complex, and Professor Fergusson never 
makes clear what the pattern is, and indeed leaves in some doubt what 
the concept of developing form is. The problem of the Purgatory’s form 
raises the question of the Comedy’s form and the relation of the Pur- 
gatory to the other canticles. Professor Fergusson says (p. vi): “The 
Purgatorio is the transitional canticle, in many respects the center of the 
whole Comedy. It is the tragic and triumphant answer to Hell, and the 
preparation for the beatific vision.”” One normally thinks of transitions as 
passages linking centers of significance, but putting aside any cavil about 
terminology it is difficult to see how the Purgatory is more transitional 
than any other portion of the poem’s continuously forward movement, 
and it is difficult to conceive it as an ideal center of a work whose form is a 
journey or quest; a journey has a point of departure and a point of arrival, 
all points between are passed through. It is, of course, an answer to Hell, but 
in what sense is it tragic? Professor Fergusson’s style is so beguiling that 
his reader easily slips into accepting an appearance of significance which 
does not hold up well upon application to the text. 

Professor Fergusson’s major contribution is his insistence upon the 
Purgatory’s division into four days. In the tradition of Dante criticism 
the space pattern has far outweighed the time pattern, and we have heard 
more of ledges than of days. As a result the stages of the journey have 
received more attention than the journey’s progression, and the places 
visited have been scrutinized more closely than the developing conscious- 
ness of the traveler. “But the journey has a double movement, the literal 
narrative and the movement of understanding, which is always going from 
the make-believe of the visionary scene to the truth beneath it: to the 
human spirit, on its way or milling in some deathly eddy” (p. 3). The 
relationship between these two movements has been studied by Professor 
Ulrich Leo in so far as it is projected into the poem in terms of increasing 
sight and ease of movement. Professor Fergusson makes it the central 
occupation of his study, and he has things to say about it which no student 
of Dante will wish to miss. 

Epwarp WILLIAMSON 
Columbia University 


Dante Studies 1: Commedia, Elements of Structure. By Charles S. Singleton. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 98. 


The title indicates that other Dante studies by Professor Singleton will 
follow; the epigraph indicates that some of them will deal with the compo- 
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nent parts of the Commedia. This is a happy promise. Professor Singleton 
is at his best when he is dealing with particular passages and relating the 
larger problems of structure and strategy to the precise phrasing of the 
text. A conclusive example is his exposition of Inferno I, 19-29 (pp. 10-13). 
The discovery that Dante, in what appears to be the unique example in 
all poetry, launches his literal narrative from the second term of a simile 
opens the way to an explanation of the first two cantos of the poem which 
seems definitive and to a satisfactory understanding of the relation between 
this proem, which takes place in a non-spatial realm, and the journey 
through space-occupying realms which it launches (pp. 6-13). By close 
attention to the words of the text Professor Singleton has clarified a major 
problem of the Commedia’s structure. 

One reason for his success is the care with which he works. The exegesis 
of the passage just cited was first tested in course lectures, it was then 
embodied in a paper read to the Modern Language Association, it was 
then revised and published in Romanic Review, and this article, revised 
and used in a study published in the Kenyon Review, was again revised 
for its present publication. At each of these reworkings the argument 
gained precision and clarity, and the intimate relation between the par- 
ticular passage and the total structure of the poem, especially the cor- 
respondence between Inferno I and Purgatorio I, became increasingly 
apparent. The result of the painstaking process is a discovery of first 
importance. 

Another signal success is the close reading of Purgatorio XXX in the 
essay entitled ““The Pattern at the Center.’”” Commentators had long listed 
in separate notes the analogies between elements of the procession and 
passages of the Bible; it remained for Professor Singleton to grasp the 
scene as a wo! and to see that ‘As Christ will come at His second coming, 
so does Bea’:ce come here: in a cloud of glory, at the end of time and 
at the center of time,—to judge” (p. 53). Not every reader will agree (p. 57) 
that the vision of Beatrice’s death and ascension in the Vita Nuova makes 
this, in the Commedia, her second coming, but the broader relation between 
the works which Professor Singleton argues and the analogy to Christ’s 
second coming will surely find general acceptance. 

Some punctilious scholars have, especially in connection with this essay, 
spoken of Professor Singleton’s habit of omitting foot-note acknowledg- 
ments of matters known before his research. The explanation is clear. 
There is a very large body of knowledge common to all students of the 
Commedia. To string together a series of notes pointing out the use of this 
well known material is both superfluous and destructive of the essay’s 
form. Professor Singleton has wisely chosen to assume on the part of his 
reader the knowledge of prior work which anyone interested in reading 
his studies would have, and to preserve his pages from a rash of reference 
numbers. In every place where a particular discovery is owed to an indi- 
vidual scholar, the requisite reference will be found. 
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If Professor Singleton’s forte is explication and relating passages to 
structure, it will follow that he is less fortunate when he deserts the text 
for general theory and the involvements of theology. He believes that 
during the reading of the poem a reader must accept as true the literal 
narrative of the journey, and that this narrative will sometimes yield an 
allegorical meaning and sometimes not (pp. 89-90). This is a straight- 
forward and persuasive position, which would be best demonstrated by 
copious reference to the text. Its acceptance is hindered by a complex and 
not very persuasive distinction between the allegory of poets and the 
allegory of theologians (pp. 13-17, 84-98). ‘““When we read the Divine 
Comedy today, does it matter, really, whether we take its first meaning to 
be historical or fictive, since in either case we must enter into that willing 
suspension of disbelief required in the reading of any poem? Indeed, it 
happens to matter very much . . .” (p. 89). It matters because in the case 
of a fictive meaning (the allegory of poets) the allegory is “essentially an 
allegory of ‘this for that’ ”’ while the allegory of theologians, based on a 
historical event, is “an allegory of ‘this and that!’ ” ‘“The crux of the matter, 
then, is this: If we take the allegory of the Divine Comedy to be the allegory 
of poets (as Dante understood that allegory in the Convivio) then we shall 
be taking it as a construction in which the literal sense ought always to be 
expected to yield another sense because the literal is only a fiction devised 
to express a second meaning. In this view the first meaning, if it does not 
give another, true meaning, has no excuse for being. Whereas, if we take 
the allegory of the Divine Comedy to be the allegory of theologians, we shall 
expect to find in the poem a first literal meaning presented as a meaning 
which is not fictive but true, because the words which give that meaning 
point to events which are seen as historically true. And we shall see these 
events themselves reflecting a second meaning because their author, who 
is God, can use events as men use words. But, we shall not demand at 
every moment that the event signified by the words be in its turn as a 
word, because this is not the case in Holy Scripture” (p. 90). However, as 
Professor Singleton naturally recognizes (pp. 15-16), God is not the author 
of the Divine Comedy, and the best Dante can do is “construct a literal 
historical sense ...in the make-believe of his poem.” In short, it is not 
historical but fictive, and we are back at receiving it as true while we read, 
the willing suspension of disbelief which Professor Singleton seeks to 
supplant by something stronger. It is hard to conceive of a literal meaning 
given as untrue within the frame of its own poem. The distinctions appear 
to be empirical and of degree: some poets devise only a transparent fictive 
covering for the abstractions which it is their chief purpose to convey, a 
covering quickly seen through and discarded from the attention; others 
create a literal narrative of dense body, which contains its own interest, 
primary to that of the abstract truths indicated by it. The vitality and 
coherence of this literal narrative may bring about events within it not 
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referable to any relationship between the abstractions. That Dante’s 
literal narrative is vital, dense, and convincing needs no argument. The 
point Professor Singleton wishes to make is that it sometimes stands alone, 
and carries no complement of allegory. This is a matter for textual analysis, 
and is not furthered by a discussion of theological allegory. Indeed, the 
problems interposed by the attempt to prove that Dante conceived his 
allegory to be that of the theologians lead one away from the original, 
sound premise. As a first example, the reliance (pp. 86-87) on the letter to 
Can Grande assumes that the example of the Exodus, instead of relating 
to a general treatment of allegory, is intended to apply to Dante’s poem and 
define the kind of allegory it contains. This is debatable. Moreover, if we 
are concerned with Dante’s views, we must consider not only the letter 
and the Convivio but also chapter twenty-five of the Vita Nuova, so ably 
expounded by Professor Singleton in his Essay. And if a poem with a 
dense literal narrative, given as historical, but about the total truth of 
which Dante appears to have had doubts, and believed in his time to 
carry allegorical meaning, is the type sought, would not the Aeneid serve 
better than Scripture? As a second example of the difficulties interposed by 
the appeal to theology, the way lay always open to complete allegorical 
exegesis of Holy Scripture. A passage believed to be of one sense only 
might be shown by a commentator of greater perception to carry allegorical 
significance. A passage might carry a plurality of allegorical meanings, 
mutually incompatible, provided each was compatible with the literal. 
Applied to the Divine Comedy this would mean that those portions of the 
literal narrative which appear to stand alone may be but awaiting a reader 
with insight equal to the author’s. An incidental difficulty with reference 
to the allegory of theologians is that not all theologians agreed on the 
kinds or functioning of allegory. Saint Thomas at times (S.7., I, 1, 9) 
seems to consider it this for that, and as soon as that is perceived, this 
may be discarded, the image may be left behind when the intelligible is 
comprehended. Again, the literal sense may be what we normally consider 
the allegorical: ‘when Scripture speaks of God’s arm the literal sense is 
not that God has such a member, but only what is signified by this member, 
namely, operative power. Hence it is plain that nothing false can ever 
underlie the literal sense of Holy Writ.’ Professor Singleton suggests as a test 
“that Virgil can not and does not always speak and act as Reason”’ (p. 91) 
and adduces by way of contrast Lady Philosophy of the Convivio. But he 
is choosing examples of personification, while he is dealing with an “alle- 
gory of action, of event” (p. 92). The excursion into theology and the 
allegorical exegesis of Scripture only complicates a comparatively simple 
problem. The literal narrative of the Comedy must be taken as a true reci- 
tal for the purposes of the poem, and it is the kind of poem in which the 
literal narrative is given a coherent structure which may not be dictated 
in every detail by the relations of abstract truths. The extent to which an 
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allegorical sense accompanies the literal remains a matter of dispute among 
Dantists, but the general way of explanation lies from the literal to the 
allegorical, and not in the inverse direction. The few instances in which 
Dante has made the literal sense subservient to the requirements of the 
allegory are clearly recognizable and should be taken as exceptions rather 
than as a working principle. 

In the essay on “Symbolism”’ Professor Singleton departs from the defi- 
nition assumed in his Essay on the Vita Nuova, which was substantially the 
position given in the second chapter of C. 8. Lewis’ The Allegory of Love, 
and establishes the categories of allegory, which relates to the journey 
(“the subjective dimension of the poem, . . . that part which brings in the 
spectator and renders account of the way in which the seeing of the state 
of souls came about” [p. 19]), and symbolism, which relates to the things 
seen. Allegory is the imitation of Scripture in which events yield the sense 
of our journey ; symbolism is the imitation of the created universe in which 
things bespeak the invisible Creator (p. 27). This distinction is probably 
not offered as a general literary theorem, but even as a special instrument 
for understanding the Commedia it does not seem helpful. The strength of 
the essay lies in the parts which deal with the concrete text: the moral 
meaning of Cato’s reproof to the souls engrossed in Casella’s song (p. 24), 
the manner in which a reader becomes aware of the inner justice incarnate 
in the figure of Satan (pp. 33 ff.). With details of the latter, notably the 
matters of procession (pp. 37-38) and color symbolism (p. 41), Dantists 
are likely to take issue, but the basic figure of the angel whose aspiration 
to be as God is ironically realized (p. 34) and who breathes forth immo- 
bilizing hate even as God breathes forth vitalizing love (p. 42) is magnifi- 
cently presented. 

The essays of Dante Studies 1 draw for illustration chiefly upon Inferno 
and Purgatorio; it is to be hoped that Studies 2 will lead us into the Para- 
diso, the canticle whose beauty and difficulty seem especially calculated 
to rouse Professor Singleton’s immense powers of explication. 

Epwarp WILLIAMSON 
Columbia University 


Paul Valéry and the Civilized Mind. By Norman Suckling. (University of 
Durham Publications) Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 285. 


This is a valuable and refreshing book. Mr. Suckling treats Valéry 
frankly and without apology as a philosopher, rightly ignoring his dis- 
claimers to the designation and avoiding the obsequiousness of some French 
critics who wish to see Valéry only as he saw himself. He has taken Valéry’s 
principal ideas and developed their implications, “placing” him in a philo- 
sophical tradition descending from Descartes and Kant and finding its 
opposition in Pascal and Bergson. Perhaps the boox is less about Valéry 
than it is an extension and transformation of his view of the mind and its 
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functions in literature and philosophy. Mr. Suckling confesses to have 
used Valéry as a myth, “‘an indication of some great general human quality 
towards which he points and tends without exactly exemplifying it in every 
aspect of his being” (p. viii). He has come near to turning him into a com- 
plete, if limited, system of metaphysics. 

“My reason for undertaking this work was mainly that Valéry had 
helped me, more than most other authors I had read, to arrive at a clear 
realization of my own outlook. Just as the figure of Leonardo was neces- 
sary in order that Valéry should form his conception of the ‘universal 
man,’ so the achievement of Valéry has enabled me, as few others could 
have done, to c'arify my notions of the civilized mind.” Valéry would 
certainly have been pleased at this combined use and independence of his 
work. 

The body of the book is a series of chapters each dealing with Valery’s 
relation to one of his heroes, enemies, models, or friends: Mallarmé, Poe, 
Leonardo, Pascal, Descartes, Goethe, Bergson. There is an opening the- 
matic chapter on the “Biological Irrelevance of Spiritual Values” and a 
concluding one on Valéry’s ultimate views of creation and mortality, drawn 
in part from a consideration of his poem “Ebauche d’un Serpent.” 

The civilized mind, according to Mr. Suckling, is one that asserts and 
exercises its autonomy over the biological and social aspects of man’s life, 
one that declares its purposeful independence of mere functional continuity 
and “involvement in nature.’”? Mr. Suckling makes, in his own name and 
Valéry’s, a radical claim “for the autonomous spiritual being of humanity 
not only over mortality but over the mere process of ‘becoming’; a counter- 
stroke not only to its disappearance in time but to its submergence in flux, 
which latter fate is the more truly ruinous of the two” (p. 3). This more 
than anything else, says Mr. Suckling, made Valéry a civilized man: “he 
was conscious of the biological irrelevance of spiritual values and therefore 
saved from the error of adducing ‘nature’ as an authoritative voice in the 
conduct of human destinies” (p. 8). He saw Valéry as setting conscious- 
ness in as complete antithesis as possible to its object. This is his general 
thesis. 

On Mallarmé, Mr. Suckling takes the sound view that Valéry admired 
the poems and the heroic example of the poet rather than his “divine” 
notions. That is to say, it was the willed and absolutist character of Mal- 
larmé’s dedication to poetry rather than the actual claims of his aesthetic 
that interested Valéry. ‘It was central to Valéry’s position that the answer 
of the artist, and indeed of the civilized man in general, to the challenge 
of the human situation is to be found in his directive will—not the sub- 
conscious urge called “‘the Will” by Schopenhauer...” (p. 51). Valéry’s 
difference from Mallarmé lay in his realization that what is valid for other 
adventures of the mind is valid for poetry. Valéry abhorred the “divine’”’ 
view of poetry and refused the anti-intellectual and Orphic pretensions of 
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Symbolism. What he actually took from Mallarmé was his conception of 
language and of the poet’s relation to his audience. But he modified both 
these more profoundly than Mr. Suckling seems to realize. Though Va- 
{éry’s communings with himself which fill his enormous Notebooks are a 
monument to the attitude “that literature suffered in its purity by the 
necessity of an actual reader and perhaps even to some degree by the 
postulate of an hypothetical one,” still in his literary productions Valéry 
saw the formal aspects of poetry as public, as a means of communication, 
and believed that a poet’s business is not to feel the poetic state—that re- 
mains a personal matter—but rather to create it in others. There is more of 
Poe than Mallarmé in this. 

Mr. Suckling gives us an excellent brief insight into Poe as a defective 
sensibility, but hardly deals with him otherwise. He is concerned rather to 
extend his statement of Valéry’s aesthetic principles (as adapted from 
Poe), to deliver an attack on the remnants of Romanticism in our day, and 
to restate his thesis: “Whatever non-rational elements there may be in 
the poetic delight itself, its indispensable foundations are in the most fully 
conscious exercise of a directing mind . . .” (p. 69). 

What Mr. Suckling does not quite make clear is that Valéry’s radical 
departure from nineteenth-century poetic theory was not only that he al- 
lowed consciousness a guiding hand (Poe) in the creative act, he went 
much further, he made consciousness the actual creative agent. Sensibility, 
according to Valéry, is spontaneously productive but it remains helpless 
to use its products in the construction of a work without the intervention 
of consciousness. Valéry’s notion of the relation of consciousness to sensi- 
bility is like Dante’s journey through Hell, where in the gradual descent, 
guided by Virgil, he little by little discovers the rational structure of that 
dark place. 

In his discussion of Leonardo, Mr. Suckling is mainly concerned to de- 
fine the nature and function of Science in relation to Art: “Both poetry 
and science are ordered towards an eventuality not properly speaking in 
time at all...” (p. 99). 


Here, then, is an indication of the ideal limit towards which Valéry’s thought 
tended in its dealings with the esprit universel typified by Leonardo: to have arrived 
at a state of consciousness which shall have passed beyond action because it has 
freed itself from commitment to the continuity of things in flux and therefore from 
dependence on them in their particularity. ... The particular is always relative, 
and the pure consciousness can never, this side of the passage to Not-being, isolate 
itself from the particularizations of its own exercise, any more than the concretions 
of art can be resolved into the ultimate aesthetic and the essence of poetry be iso- 
lated a l'état pur. (Pp. 117-118). 


It may be that Mr. Suckling is right in seeing Valéry’s mind as ulti- 
mately oriented around “speculation” rather than “creation”; it is true 
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that whenever Valéry spoke of his “‘work’’ you could be sure he meant the 
speculations recorded in his Notebooks, not his literary productions. These 
he liked to think of as mere exercises. However, I suspect Mr. Suckling 
of the philosopher’s bias against action, in favor of speculation. Action 
for him must be tainted with “involvement in process.” But certainly 
Valéry believed that we know only what we can do, and would hardly have 
subscribed to this one-way view: “‘that to do is necessary in order that 
speculation may be possible” (p. 115). He would have insisted also on the 
reverse. I am inclined to see, in fact, a constant fluctuation between these 
polarities in Valéry: the one as a means to the other. Or perhaps there was 
a gradual change in Valéry from his early vision of a pure Teste or a pure 
Leonardo passing beyond action to rest in the contemplation of possi- 
bility, to that later preoccupation of his mature years with Poietics, with 
creation. Isn’t his whole career in fact divided in this way: the 25 years of 
silent speculation followed by 25 publishing and public years? If we take 
this to be a progress, as I do but many do not, then it is in his mature view 
of creation that Valéry reconciled the polarities of speculation and action. 

Mr. Suckling has developed Valéry’s objections to Pascal into an all- 
out attack on this “believer,’”’ on both philosophical and personal grounds: 
“The very insistence on l’art de persuader must weaken Pascal’s case in 
the eyes of civilized men .. .” (p. 139). 

On the contrary, with Descartes: Mr. Suckling confesses himself to be 
of the Cartesian persuasion, throwing over of course the Master’s physics 
and metaphysics, but finding a sufficient contribution in his epistemology. 
“Since every human constatation is inevitably conditioned by the subject 
who makes it, the most important of all inquiries must be that into the 
nature of this expressing subject—whose only permanently, or at least 
repeatedly observable avatar is oneself” (p. 149). The central point of 
Valéry’s “modification” of Descartes is in this: ‘What makes our knowl- 
edge imperfect is our insufficient knowledge of our own nature as per- 
ceiving subjects . . .”’ (p. 157). This latter idea not only illuminates Valéry’s 
position, but if pursued might throw considerable light on our moral plight 
in the present world. 

Mr. Suckling has done Valéry an important service in making a defini- 
tive distinction between his thought and that of his friend and fellow 
Academician, Bergson. Too many French critics, following Thibaudet, 
have tended to confuse them. The distinction in its simplest terms is this, 
that Bergson’s thought rests on the biological model, Valéry’s on the 
mathematical. 


Bergson is the type in modern times of the thinker unable or unwilling to admit 
that mutual irrelevance of biological and spiritual values, and that autonomy of 
human purposefulness, which I have claimed throughout this essay to be the central 
tenet of the civilized mind. He refused to recognize anywhere a power whose proper 
function should be to serve issues other than those of life... . And it is this basic 
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disposition of his that distinguishes him irreducibly from those thinkers—Valéry 
being one of the latest—for whom an inseparable quality of intellect is that it should 
be constituted independently of any élan vital. (Pp. 201-202). 


What is here intimated will eventually be more fully understood to con- 
stitute a special value of Valéry. I mean his critical opposition to that 
whole l.:te nineteenth-century effort in philosophy and psychology (Berg- 
son and Freud) to discredit the conscious intelligence. 

Mr. Allen Tate has spoken of his own conviction of the radical discon- 
tinuity between physical and spiritual life. This is, in sum, Mr. Suckling’s 
thesis, as it is the meaning of Valéry’s radical rejection of “‘biological 
thinking.” Valéry’s vision is formed around the perception that the anal- 
ogy of mathematics was of substantive validity in exploring the mind’s 
structure and its relation to the world, that mathematical figures offer the 
advantage of objectivity in dealing with the mind as with nature. 

Mr. Suckling has written from a single-minded and repeatedly explicit 
point of view, and on a philosophical bias which necessarily limits the 
flexibility and completeness of his treatment of Paul Valéry. At worst, he 
has written a somewhat one-sided and argumentative book. He is a con- 
vinced man—I wonder if some of his anti-Pascal arguments could not be 
turned against him? He is so carried away by the ideal of the “‘pure self’’ 
that he seems at times to forget something he certainly knows, that it is 
not to be realized in the human condition. In fact, was the “pure self” an 
ideal for Valéry? Wasn’t it rather an aim, a tendency, a temptation which 
he recognized and valued in the human mind, but whose extreme implica- 
tions he could even abhor, as death? Some such abhorrence certainly sur- 
rounds the “crisis” in both La Jeune Parque and Le Cimetiére marin. And 
the “conclusion” of both poems is in effect: “il faut tenter de vivre.” 

Since Mr. Suckling has wished to make clear certain of his own differ- 
ences from Valéry, it may be of interest to point out others. I should say 
the most fundamental one is in their different ways of “holding” their 
ideas. Mr. Suckling has strikingly more faith in Valéry’s ideas than Valéry 
had—which is perhaps not inappropriate. He holds them consistently, 
tenaciously, argumentatively; Valéry held them lightly, sceptically, in a 
sort of creative suspension. Mr. Suckling seems intent on making them 
prevail; Valéry scorned this interest. Valéry’s whole work and life were a 
“search”; Mr. Suckling has found .. . Valéry. 

At best it is the ultimate implications of Valéry’s thought that Mr. 
Suckling illuminates. His occasional insights into specific works, his com- 
ments on the Cimetiére marin and the Ebauche d’un Serpent, are sound and 
interesting, though limited to thematic statement. It is perhaps enough to 
have shown us Valéry’s thought as we scarcely see it in Valéry’s work, 
i.e., construed as an ultimate view. Mr. Suckling makes clear at a stroke 
what few readers of Valéry have bothered to see for themselves. That is 
to say, in his prose, Valéry remains for most readers a fragmentary writer, 
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a writer of aphorisms and epigrams; and few ever piece together the frag- 
ments to find whatever coherence they may have in a controlling idea, 
figure, or motive. Mr. Suckling has done that. He gives us the extreme end- 
product, a product that will strike many as an untenable idealism. He 
speaks of the “eventual destiny” of the ‘‘self’” with an assurance and in 
terms Valéry could never have employed. For Valéry was willing to speak 
of ultimate things only in fictions, in his poems; the ends of being were 
swathed in myth: “Au commencement était la Fable.” 

Jackson MATHEWS 
University of Washington 


Romance Trends in 7th and 8th Centu:y Latin Documents. t'y Frieda N. 
Politzer and Robert L. Politzer. (University of North Carolina Press 
Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, No. 21) Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. vii + 68. 


This seemingly slender volume synthesizes a vast mass of research, part 
of which has already appeared in the published dissertation of one of the 
authors.'! Another part appears in the unpublished Columbia dissertation 
of Frieda N. Politzer, who further investigated the Longobardic documents 
of Italy with a view to determining the existence of possible dialectal 
boundaries in the written language used in Italy at that period. Part II, 
On the Origin of French Romance, embodies new findings of the authors 
based upon a study of the Tardif and Lauer & Samaran collections,* 
through the seventh and eighth centuries. Part III, Synthesis of Previous 
Findings by Study of Scribal Habits, offers a comparison of French and 
Italian documents both in time and by locality, and establishes the final 
links in a long chain of evidence that indicates certain unmistakable trends. 

The method employed by the authors is a statistical one, with frequencies 
of occurrence of significant phenomena per 100 lines of text reduced to 
percentages. The Italian documents, taken from L. Schiaparelli’s Codice 
diplomatico longobardo,' include all existing legal documents (206 in number) 
written in Longobardic territory during the Longobardic reign, from 720 
to 774. These documents, for purposes of study, have been divided into 
separate groups from Siena, Pisa, Lucca (all south of the Spezia-Rimini 
line postulated by believers in an East-West Romance division), Piacenza 
(north of that line, but south of the Po and its major tributary, the Tanaro), 
and the extreme north of Italy (Asti, Bergamo, Como, Milan, Novara, 
Pavia, Treviso and Verona). The French documents, forty-three in number, 
all original manuscripts from northern France, are for the most part royal 


1. R. L. Politzer, A Study of the Language of the 8th Century Lombardic Documents 
(New York, 1949). 

2. J. Tardif, Monuments historiques (Paris, 1866); Ph. Lauer et Ph. Samaran, Les 
Diplémes originaux des Mérovingiens (Paris, 1908). 
3. 2 vols (Rome, 1929, 1933). 
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charters and diplomas of the Merovingian rulers, with a few private dona- 
tions and wills, and are similar in scope, content and vocabulary to the 
Italian texts. 

The phenomena studied are those which are of greatest interest from 
the standpoint of Romance development and dialectalization: the behavior 
of vowels, stressed and unstressed; simplification and gemination of con- 
sonants; the voicing of intervocalic surds; the fall of final -s and -t; 
the substitution of vocalic endings for -s endings in noun morphology; 
survival of the neuter plural; the emergence of a single versus a double 
case. 

It has long been fashionable to suppose that the medieval scribes wrote 
4 tort et a travers, and that only occasionally and by accident something of 
interest to the Romanist transpires from their writings.‘ Of late, even this 
scanty value has been denied, with the implication that anyone attempting 
to derive information about the progress of spoken-language changes from 
the medieval texts is merely wasting his time.® 

If all this were true, we should expect a detailed study of documentary 
material of this type to reveal nothing significant, beyond the greater or 
lesser degree of ignorance of Classical Latin on the part of individual 
scribes. Unfortunately for the theories of those who believe in the exclusive 
omnipotence of the structuralistic, comparative and linguistic geography 
methods and who deny all validity to documentary evidence, each new 
study of the texts brings to light more and more definite correlations be- 
tween the language of the texts themselves and the linguistic trends which, 
to judge from subsequent developments, must have been operative in the 
popular speech. 

There is no possibility in a review of this kind to outline all of the nu- 
merous and extremely detailed findings of the authors. Here, however, are 
a few of the most significant: 

Vowel-changes indicative of stress-accent tendencies, starting with a 
bare minimum in the most southerly Italian documents (from Siena) grad- 
ually increase as we proceed northward, displaying considerable intensifi- 
cation in the documents from north of the Po, and attaining a maximum in 
the French documents (page 47; typical percentages range from 6 for Siena 
to 41 for North Italy and 93 for France). Precisely the same, but to an 
even greater degree, is true of the voicing of intervocalic surds (typical 
percentages run from 0 for Siena to 76 for North Italy and 93 for France). 

Contrariwise, the fall of final -s and -t, practically non-existent in the 


4. E. g., J. Vielliard, Le Latin des diplémes royaux et chartes privées de l’époque 
mérovingienne (Paris, 1927), pp. 38, 245. 

5. E. Pulgram, ‘“‘Accent and Ictus in Spoken and Written Latin,” Zeitschrift fir 
vergleichende Sprachforschung, LX XI, 1-4 (1954), p. 237: “‘. . . we need make no allow- 
ance for Classical Latin when we consider spoken Latin, and . . . we must not let the 
written word (no matter how ‘badly’ written) mislead us and falsify our chronology 
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French documents, appears to a slight degree in the North Italian texts, 
and attains its maximum in the southernmost Italian documents (typical 
percentages go from 56 for Siena to 6 for North Italy and 0 for France). 
Side by side with this tendency goes the replacement of -s endings by 
vocalic endings in noun morphology (81 for Siena, 17 for North Italy, 0 
for France). 

The absolute coincidence of these phenomena with what must have been 
spoken-language trends must be insisted upon, for it establishes the valid- 
ity of this type of textual study in Romance research. 

This validity also logically applies to others of the authors’ findings: that 
there was no clear-cut Spezia-Rimini linguistic divide in eighth-century 
Italy, but rather a fluctuating series of phenomena running north and 
south, with the line of the Po (geographically plausible, which the Spezia- 
Rimini line is not) as a very vague border (page 33); that there was an 
intensification of stress-accent phenomena in northern France throughout 
the seventh century, achieving its culmination toward the end of that 
century and proceeding into the eighth, where beyond 717 the evidence is 
doubtful by reason of the absolute lack of documents between 717 and 
750 and the orthographic reform of Pepin after the latter date (page 42). 

So much for what is definitely provable, and based on textual evidence. 
The authors unfortunately go on to weaken their own position by postulat- 
ing a Germanic influence for the intensification of the stress accent in 
France and North Italy (page 49), something which they claim von Wart- 
burg has demonstrated,® but which in my opinion is only an example of 
circular reasoning.’ The Longobards, by all historical accounts, seem to 
have been as firmly established in Tuscany as north of the Po;* considering 
that the southernmost documents examined by the authors are nevertheless 
Tuscan, we should expect to see Longobardic influence revealed in them 
almost as fully as in the ones from North Italy. 

We are also in disagreement with the authors’ suggestion that the change 
of é > 7 in the free position in the French texts may be an indication of 
early diphthongization (page 38). Textually, not a single example of such 
diphthongization appears until the late ninth century; structurally, the 
diphthongization of € > ei should be accompanied by that of 6 > ou 
(both in the free position), but this is contradicted by the authors’ own 
figures, which show a progressive discrepancy between é > 7 in the free 
and in the checked positions, but none for 6 > u in the same positions. 

6. W. von Wartburg, Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachraume (Bern, 1950), 
pp. 143-144. 

7. See my review, RR, XXXII (Feb., 1941), pp. 109-141, of von Wartburg’s earlier 
La Posizione della lingua italiana (Firenze, 1940), where the identical theory is ad- 
vanced, with the identical evidence, or lack thereof. 

8. Let us not forget, in this connection, the T'uscia Longobardorum, the Longobar- 
dic Duchies of Spoleto and Lucca, the Gudibrandus Dux Longobardorum et Floren- 


tinorum who flourished around 570, and the wealth of Germanic proper names to be 
found in Tuscany from the seventh century on. 
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But these are minor points of mere interpretation, and do not at all 
invalidate the mass of actual findings and the legitimate conclusions that 
can be drawn from them, namely: that the beginnings of Romance dialectal- 
ization are definitely in evidence in the seventh and eighth centuries; that 
they are fully reflected in the documents of the period; and that the useful- 
ness of these documents for purposes of linguistic research is thereby 
thoroughly demonstrated. 





Mario A. Per 


Columbia University 












































REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


Francois Rabelais: Ouvrage publié pour le quatriéme centenaire de sa mort, 1553-1963. 
Genéve: E. Droz; Lille: Giard, 1953. Pp. 277. A distinguished group of Rabelais 
scholars has contributed the twenty-two articles, three of them in English, that 
make up this handsome volume. None of the articles is epoch-making; many are 
minor and peripheral; but virtually all ‘are worth while, solid, and authoritative. 

This is not to say, of course, that they all agree. For example, Fernand Desonay 
(“En relisant l’Abbaye de Théléme ...’’) stresses the irrealistic, farcical, contra- 
dictory nature of this “abbey” to which neither its “abbot” Frére Jean nor one 
invited group, the Evangelical preachers, really belong. On the other hand, Emile 
V. Telle (“Théléme et le paulinisme matrimonial érasmien ...”) brings out its 
strong parallels with I and II Timothy and with Erasmus’ Enchiridion, and explains 
the “Enigme en prophétie,” following Pantagruel but not Frére Jean, as a clear 
prophecy of evil times to come. 

More often the articles tend to corroborate each other. Gabrielle Berthoud’s 
observation that Antoine Marcourt uses Rabelais in the fall of 1534 in the first 
edition of his Livre des marchands, but not in the second edition in December, 
leads her to conclude that Gargantua and the Affaire des Placards made Rabelais 
dangerous company. This concurs with the findings of Marcel de Gréve, that 
Rabelais’ first readers saw in Pantagruel little but harmless farce yet in Gargantua 
plenty of controversial marrow, to which the silence of his friends testifies. Likewise 
Antoinette Huon’s researches on “Le Roy Sainct Panigon dans l’imagerie populaire 
du XVI? siécle” adds a useful piece of evidence to Robert Marichal’s “L’ Attitude de 
Rabelais devant le néoplatonisme et l’italianisme .. .” which groups together the 
Eunasin, Cheli, and Macraeon episodes as symbolizing the Essene paradise, the 
Pays de Cocagne, and the Greek paradise, and in the first two finds a satire of cer- 
tain Italian neoplatonistic views and manners. 

In other articles of particular interest Marcel Francon continues to argue strongly 
the importance of the folklore origins of Rabelais’ story. Mario Roques studies 
Panurge seriously as a character and finds him consistent, though changing with 
time from “l’égoiste avantageux et cynique, le malin raisonneur” of Pantagruel 
to “un obsédé inquiet a l’esprit quelque peu déréglé” in Books ITI-V. M. A. Screech 
shows that Rabelais is closer to Amaury Bouchard than to André Tiraqueau in his 
views on women. C. A. Mayer studies Panurge’s praise of debt as a satirical eulogy 
in the style of Lucian, a popular genre of the time. Raymond Lebégue examines the 
character of Pantagruel in Books III and IV and finds him consistently a model 
sage imbued with his creator’s “évangélisme érasmien.” Alban Krailsheimer sees 
the Andouilles and Quaresmeprenant as representing the German Protestants and 
Charles V. And V. L. Saulnier illuminates the episode of the frozen words by its 
source in Herodotus, concluding that the one-eyed Arimaspians are the German 
Protestant princes, the Nephelibates (the Griffons of Herodotus) are the warlike 
Catholics, and that for Rabelais in 1552 wisdom lies in silence, in putting words 
into frozen storage against the time when once again they may receive a fair hearing. 

It is appropriate that the prefatory note, by Michel Frangois, recalls the late 
Abel Lefranc; for the whole volume continues the patient but necessary work in 
which he played so great a part. Though it does not revolutionize Rabelais studies, 
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it adds a large number of pieces to the puzzle. By relating many parts of Rabelais’ 
work and especially of Book IV to his time and his thought, it contributes solidly 
to our understanding of him. (D.M.F.) 


The Gentleman of Renaissance France. By William Leon Wiley. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. Pages xii + 303. The student of French literature cannot 
help being struck by the changes which have occurred in the very nature of Renais- 
sance studies during the past half century. The great scholars of the past generation 
devoted themselves primarily to a single author, to the accumulation of biographical 
information, and to the preparation of critical editions. Thus Laumonier, Chamard, 
Lefranc, and Villey are associated primari!y with Ronsard, Du Bellay, Rabelais, 
and Montaigne, respectively. Thanks to their labors, the scholars of the present 
generation are able to enlarge their horizons and produce studies of a more synthetic 
and of a more varied nature. M. Saulnier, as professor of ‘’histoire de )>humanisme 
frangais” at the Sorbonne, ranges freely through the whole field of French literature. 
M. Lebégue, as professor of French literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, has produced outstanding work on Rabelais, Ronsard, Robert Garnier, 
Peiresc, Malherbe, and others. A parallel deveiopment among historians has broad- 
ened their view to produce such outstandin.: series as “‘L’Histoire générale des 
civilisations,” including the recent volume by Roland Mousnier on the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The series published by Hachette on “La Vie 
quotidienne” likewise reveals this evolution toward the synthetic approach to 
historical problems, which could come only after the fundamental studies of literary 
and political history had been prepared by scholars of an earlier generation. 

Partly as a consequence of this evolution, our historians and literary historians 
are now trying to address their works to a larger public. And this desire to please 
the layman doubtless explains two aspects of Professor Wiley’s book which may 
displease some readers. There are times when he may seem to be writing down to us: 
it is doubtful whether any potential reader of this work will need to have explained 
to him that the Chanson de Roland is the great French epic of the eleventh century, 
and the average reader of Time magazine or the New Yorker must possess a greater 
knowledge of French than Professor Wiley demands. And secondly, this desire to 
please the average reader has caused the author to draw most heavily upon those 
sources which provide the greatest abundance of anecdote and picturesque detail, 
although duller facts might sometimes provide more light on his subject. 

But these are minor quibbles, and The Gentleman of Renaissance France lives 
vividly in Professor Wiley’s pages. After defining his rights and privileges, he 
examines the contribution of the past to the sixteenth-century concept of the gentle- 
man: the Dialogues of Plato, the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, the Characters 
of Theophrastus, all played a part in shaping him, even though his major interests 
were of a military rather than a literary nature. More important, however, were 
Baldassare Castiglione’s Cortegiano, which “probably had the greatest influence of 
any contemporary document on Europe’s developing ideal of the genteel,” (p. 26) 
and Giovanni della Casa’s Galateo, a treatise on the formalities of courteous behavior 
which, like the Cortegiano, was soon translated into French and widely read in six- 
teenth-century France. But he is careful not to oversimplify his definition of the 
gentleman, and his excellent chapter on ‘French Concepts of Gentility” reveals 
that the “gentilhomme” was frequently so called solely because of his noble birth, 
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and that his conduct was often far from genteel. His ideal virtues, according to 
Ronsard, should be “fortitude, patience, constancy, good faith, truth, justice, 
liberality, and magnanimity,” (p. 40) but as Professor Wiley wisely concludes, 
“In most cases, the gentleman of the Renaissance left it to the poets and philoso- 
phers to decide what qualities he should have inside and outside. He was very busy, 
for his own part, fighting wars, hunting stags, governing provinces, and following 
the Court of the King” (p. 40). 

Although the professional student of the Renaissance may find little new in his 
chapter on “The Brilliance of the Court,” this chapter should be one of the most 
interesting to the general reader. He presents the gentleman at the Court of Francis 
I and Henry II primarily as a fighter, a man of action, lacking many of the qualities 
which might be included in the formula of gentility. But the chapter on “Manners 
and Dress,” drawn from a wide variety of sources, contains many piquant details. 
The appearance of forks, plates, napkins, handkerchiefs, and Florentine silks shows 
an increased preoccupation with thoughts of cleanliness and even with luxuries. 
Beards became popular because Francis I grew one in order to conceal a scar re- 
sulting from a snowball fight. Under the later Valois kings, the codpiece began 
to be decorated with precious stones. Garlic and wine are considered essential to 
the gentleman’s life, and wine should take precedence over women. He discusses 
in considerable detail the foods which were popular in the sixteenth century, and 
the importance of polite conversation, which reveals more than a little of 
the préciosité which was to characterize the first half of the following century. 

Other interesting chapters aimed primarily at the general reader are ““The Gentle- 
man’s Education,” “The Question of Women,” “Superstitions and Beliefs,” 
and “Famous Gentlemen,” a brief discussion of the Chevalier Bayard and the 
Maréchal de Brissac. “Life in the Country” assembles much enlightening material 
on this theme which even the student of Renaissance literature would not be likely 
to encounter elsewhere, and the same may be said of “Sports and Diversions,” 
which adds much to what one would get from reading Rabelais and Montaigne, 
and “The Gentleman at War” and “The Code of Honor,” which are probably less 
familiar to the student of literature than to the historian. 

These brief remarks cannot possibly do justice to the wealth of information and 
of anecdote contained in The Gentleman of Renaissance France. It should attract 
the general reader, to whom the author has made, if anything, too many conces- 
sions. It provides essential background material for the graduate student of French 
history or literature. And even the specialist who has devoted his life to the study 
of the Renaissance will find in it many details concerning this fascinating period of 
Francis I and Henry II which have escaped his attention in the past. 

This review would not be complete without a brief mention of a few other ob- 
servations. The study contains an excellent selected bibliography. The notes, 
placed in the back of the volume, are copious and illuminating. The Index should 
prove very useful to the scholar. The twenty-six illustrations are well-selected and 
contribute significantly to the interpretation of the text. The book is handsomely 
printed and bound. And, finally, two readings have revealed not a single typographi- 
cal error to this reviewer’s eye. (SamuEL F. Wiiu, Indiana University) 


Antologia general de la literatura espafiola. Verso, prosa, teatro. Por Angel Del Rfo 
y Amelia A. de Del Rio. New York: Dryden Press, 1954. Tomo I: Desde los origenes 
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hasta 1700, pp. xvi + 908. Tomo II: Desde 1700 hasta nuestros dias, pp. xv + 869. 
This excellent and voluminous anthology of Spanish literature has been long awaited 
by the profession as a companion work to Professor Del Rfo’s brilliant Historia de 
la literatura espafiola (reviewed by E. B. Place, RR, XL (1949), 229-234). Each 
volume of the new book coincides in content and subtitle with the corresponding 
volume of the Historia. 

Since in the case of any anthology no two editors would agree entirely as to which 
works to include and which to omit, it is pointless even to raise the question of the 
relative merit of the selections included. Suffice it to say that the editors have 
given examples from the pen of every author who ought to be known to the be- 
ginning student of Spanish literature and selections by many lesser figures whom 
advanced students should know. There is thus an unusually wide coverage of 
writers and genres, and as the editors say in their introduction, “lo que 
sobra no dajia.” 

A happy innovation is the inclusion of transcriptions of nine of the forty-one 
known Moazarabic jarchas (ca. 1040), together with modern Spanish translations. 
To the beginning student of literature who feels he has learned to read the language, 
it may be something of a shock when he opens the first volume and is confronted 
with these eleventh-century poems, yet it is well to impress upon him thus graphi- 
cally that compositions partly in Spanish were being written a century before the 
Poema de mio Cid. He would be helped to a quicker understanding of them, however, 
if the editors had indicated more clearly where one ends and the next begins, either 
by numbering or by wider spacing. The introductory paragraph does not make it 
clear to a beginner that the jarchas are only three- or four-line refrains. 

Examples of the anthology’s unusually wide coverage are the sections on epic 
poetry and the literature of the thirteenth century. The epic is represented not 
only by adequate selections from the Cid but by a third of the extant verses from 
the Cantar de Roncesvalles, and by the lost Cantar de los Infantes de Lara in the form 
of a prose passage from Menéndez Pidal’s reconstruction (based on the Crénica 
general of Alfonso el Sabio, together with some ninety-two verses discovered by 
this Spanish scholar in the prosification). The thirteenth-century lyric is represented 
by excerpts from the Razén de amor, Elena y Maria, and the Historia troyana en 
prosa y verso. The section devoted to the mester de clerecia contains selections from 
three works of Berceo, from the Libro de Apolonio, from the Alexandre, and from 
the Poema de Ferndén Gonzdlez. Thirteenth-century prose is exemplified by passages 
from the Gran conquista de Ultramar and Calila y Dimna and from the Siete partidas, 
the Primera crénica general, and the Libro de ajedrez, dados y tablas, of Alfonso el 
Sabio (the Cantigas are included in this section). 

Other samplings to suggest the breadth of coverage might be the following: 1) 
poetry of the period of the Reyes Catélicos is represented by Rodriguez de Cota, 
Ifigo de Mendoza, Ambrosio Montesino, Garci Sdnchez de Badajoz, the Marqués 
de Astorga, the Comendador Escriv4, Tapia, Juan de Leiva, Don Juan Manuel; 
2) poetry of the period of Lope and Géngora is exemplified by the works of no fewer 
than twenty-three writers, including Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz; 3) selections from 
Cervantes include not only those from Don Quijote, but others from the Viaje del 
Parnaso, the Epistola a Mateo V dzquez, the Galatea, Persiles y Sigismunda, two plays, 
and four novelas ejemplares, in addition to the autorretrato of the prélogo. The section 
on the nineteenth century contains not only the chief figures of the Romantic 
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Movement and the major genres, but such transitional poets as Juan Bautista 
Arriaza, Alberto Lista, and José Somoza, and minor Romantics like Nicomedes 
Pastor Diaz, Pablo Piferrer, Gabriel Garcia Tassara, and Carolina Coronado. 
Nearly two hundred pages of the second volume are devoted to the major figures 
of the Generation of 1898 and other recent writers. The last fifty pages are given 
to poetry between 1920 and 1936, but, except for three scenes from Garcfa Lorca’s 
Bodas de sangre, the drama, the novel, and other genres of the last quarter-century 
are not represented. : 

Introductions to the authors and periods are brief, for the editors believe the 
anthology should be used in conjunction with a history of literature. The notes, 
while probably adequate, have likewise been held to a minimum, and, owing to the 
vast amount of material included, no Spanish-English vocabulary has been added. 

This reviewer must take exception to the publisher’s (not the editors’) advance 
publicity statement that “Instead of presenting a multitude of fragments the 
Antologia concentrates on literary wholes.” Except in the case of lyric poetry and 
minor works like cuadros de costumbres, I do not find that this is the case. Instead, 
we generally have a few scenes from a play or a chapter or so from a novel, though 
they invariably give us the “flavor” of the excerpted work. The only complete full- 
length play is Lope’s Peribdfiez y el Comendador de Ocaiia. What the anthology 
lacks in completeness of individual works, it compensates for in variety. It is a 
welcome addition to our materials for the teaching of Spanish literature. (Jonn 
Kenneto Lesure, Northwestern University) 


Racine: Thédtre. Edité par Pierre Mélése. 5 vols. (Collection Nationale des 
Classiques Frangais) Paris: Imprimerie Nationale de France. Pp. 374+ 370+ 
326+ 354+ 388. This new edition (copyrighted in 1951, and brought out a few 
months age) is a fresh, valuable contribution to Racinian literature. In an up-to- 
date biographical sketch of Racine, an over-all critical bibliography running up to 
1950, an “Iconographie,” and special bibliographies, notices, notes, and appendices 
devoted to individual plays, the reader finds, now in outline and now underscored, 
the most significant results of modern research; certain works, important by any 
standard (e.g., the contributions of Strachey, Vossler, and Spitzer to Racinian 
criticism) unfortunately remain unlisted, but there was an overwhelming mass of 
material to sift and by and large Professor Mélése has performed a feat of judicious 
selection. 

In checking the text, Professor Mélése has followed the 1697 edition, the final 
one in Racine’s lifetime, and like the editors of the recent Pléiade edition of Racine, 
has had occasion to correct errors imbedded in Mesnard’s standard edition. He has 
had the assistance of expert craftsmen in book production; the combined effect 
of their skillful spacing, their use of Grandjean type, and their disposition of draw- 
ings by Valentin Le Campion has produced a handsome edition, most attractive to 
the eye, and the more inviting to the specialist’s eye in that it has an appearance 
reminiscent of typography centuries old; this impression is reinforced by the editor’s 
use of the original spelling and punctuation. 

Editions often exert a strong pull in one direction or another. In this case, most 
of the copious notes deal with the problem of identifying the sources of a given 
passage, or parallels to it, in ancient literature, French predecessors or contem- 
poraries of Racine, and other passages in the very works of Racine. Much of that 
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information has already been accumulated by Mesnard and others, but as it mounts 
up here, increased by new “rapprochements,” it strongly directs attention toward 
the Racine whose art, as Lemaitre, Fubini, Maulnier, Bremond and others have 
variously suggested, consists not in innovating but in absorbing, chastening, refining, 
elevating past experiences of literature, and culling from them elements of poetry 
that he keeps on blending together. A rigorously circumscribed and emended lan- 
guage is the medium in which this process was accomplished. With a special biblio- 
graphical section on “Langue et versification,” a “Lexique,” and an interesting 
“Index grammatical” on Racine’s use of parts of speech and syntactical construc- 
tions, as well as with the Notes, Professor Mélése redirects attention more in- 
sistently than most editors to these questions, which are of capital interest and, to 
the detriment of Racinian criticism, have remained relatively in the background. 
(N.E.) 


New Aspects of Style in the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld. A Dissertation by Sister 
Mary Francine Zeller, O.S.F. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1954. Pp. x + 174. This is an able study of an important subject 
and one wonders why it was never done before. After defining pertinent terms and 
giving a brief history of the maxim as a simple form and as a literary genre, Sister 
Mary Francine carefully weighs past appraisals of La Rochefoucauld’s art. These 
critics range from specialists—like Bourdeau and Hémon—to the greatest names in 
French literary criticism—like Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and Lanson; with few excep- 
tions they have all praised La Rochefoucauld’s style in the same general terms: 
jewel-like, brilliant, succinct, and so on. Only Lanson and Fink tried to go beyond 
such generalities and by analysing a selection of the maxims arrive at reasons for 
their beauty and power. Sister Mary Francine, obviously sensitive to language 
and well-schooled in the exigencies of modern stylistics under Dr. Helmut Hatzfeld, 
pushes her study much further still. 

Perhaps the most convincing part of her book is her treatment of bilateral, tri- 
lateral, and multilateral symmetry where page after page of clear examples support 
every conclusion she draws. Her discussion of a wide variety of repetitive processes 
involving consonantal groups, vowel sounds, nasal groups, and melodious combina- 
tions is also thoroughly documented and quite convincing. Though there is scarcely 
a suggestion of La Rochefoucauld’s imagery in the studies of any of her predecessors, 
Sister Mary Francine carefully examines the moralist’s abstract conceptions and 
shows how they were formed from concrete visualization. Her point that such ab- 
stractions ‘‘were essential to the integrity” (p. 112) of the work is no doubt rightly 
taken. 

Inevitably (or almost so) in a study of this kind a certain amount of the argument 
must be more statistical than critical. There is a tendency to compile lists in the 
last two chapters dealing with La Rochefoucauld’s choice of words, his modification 
of grammatical patterns, and the interrelation of motifs that he used. The lists, 
however, are presented attractively and graphically and are an integral part of 
the study. 

Occasionally one may quibble with some of the examples chosen to support 
certain arguments. La Rochefoucauld’s frequent use of ne...que is treated as a 
device of suspense (pp. 131-132) but in four of the six examples given the que 
follows immediately after the verb and in the other two it is separated from the 
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verb by only one word, so the element of suspense is cut to the minimum. Better 
examples of this kind of suspense could have been given: maxims numbered 51, 
110, 146, 237, 339, 384 in the Grands Ecrivains series, for example. A more serious 
error (unless we are very much mistaken) has crept into Sister Mary Francine’s 
comments on Sainte-Beuve’s judgment in the Portraits de femmes. Duly noting 
that Sainte-Beuve put La Rochefoucauld in the first rank after Pascal in the history 
of French letters and found him even superior to Pascal as a pure moralist and his 
equal as a stylist (at least as far as clarity and concision go), she goes on to say 
that Sainte-Beuve found “a saving feature for La Rochefoucauld” (p. 23) in his 
ability to say a great deal in few words, and so on. Why a man superior to Pascal 
as a pure moralist and his equal as a stylist would have to have “a saving feature” 
is hard to imagine. The fact is, Sainte-Beuve interrupted his discussion of Pascal and 
La Rochefoucauld to comment on maxims in general in French 17th-century society 
and the use they were put to as a parlor game. The “saving feature” is what makes 
the maxims of La Rochefoucauld superior to those of Saint-Evremond, Bussy, and 
all the others and certainly was not meant by Sainte-Beuve to compensate for 
great qualities La Rochefoucauld had in common with Pascal (see the revised 
edition, Garnier, 1876, p. 301). 

More important are the very sound conclusions Sister Mary Francine arrives 
at throughout her book. She finds, for example, that her “survey of melodious 
patterns . . . shows that the charm of La Rochefoucauld does not lie in his ability 
to be terse, or concise, or clear, but that it consists rather in his skill in combining 
with these qualities the aesthetic quality of musicality, thus actually transforming 
logic into lyricism” (p. 91). In short, she would call the Mazimes “a kind of poémes 
en prose ‘avant la lettre’” (ibid.). She admits that these conclusions have been 
held as general impressions by critics for many, many years but her study with all 
its documentation and tabulations finally puts the dots on the i’s and permits less 
spontaneous critics and students of French literature to see exactly why one of their 
stylistic masterpieces is in fact a masterpiece. 

The work closes with a good bibliography, though there is at least one error in 
pagination and one error in the name of a publisher. (Ropert E. Taytor, New 
York University) 


L’Originalité littéraire de Sainte-Beuve dans ‘“‘Volupté.”’ Par Yves Le Hir. Paris: 
Société d’Edition d’Enseignement Supérieur, 1953. Pp. 81. The title of Professor 
Le Hir’s book is not an accurate description of its contents. Actually, the author’s 
intention is to present a brief analysis of the grammatical and stylistic phenomena 
in Volupté that strike him as being significant. Questions of literary originality 
rarely come up; when they do, they are not satisfactorily answered. 

Professor Le Hir gives his attention first to some of the salient features of the 
vocabulary of Volupté: he points out Sainte-Beuve’s use of archaic terms, his oc- 
casional anglicisms, and his neologizing tendencies (without giving enough evi- 
dence, however, that in specific instances Sainte-Beuve was the actual creator). A 
more interesting revelation is the fact that Sainte-Beuve systematically uses terms 
with deliberate impropriety, either extending ther meaning or giving them another 
and unusual nuance. The author also shows that Sainte-Beuve’s diction—like that 
of Hugo, Lamartine, Vigny et al. in their early writings—has vestiges of the pseudo- 
classical, “noble,” ‘poetical,’ vocabulary of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
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turies: thus his use of words like coursier, onde, vierge. ‘“‘C’est assez banal,” says 
Professor Le Hir. True enough in many cases, but unfortunately—and curiously— 
not true of vierge. For Sainte-Beuve’s concern with virginity (and with purity in 
general) was almost obsessive; in other words, vierge is a significant term in Sainte- 
Beuve’s vocabulary, and not empty rhetoric. This is true of other terms; of charme, 
charmant, for example, whose significance Professor Le Hir also misses. 

The syntax of Sainte-Beuve’s prose is studied at greater length by the author. 
Sainte-Beuve’s archaizing, his preference for certain types of prepositional and 
verbal constructions, his imitation of Biblical use of et, and his disjunctive use of 
that conjunction—these are among the topics touched on very lightly. The noun, 
the adjective, and characterization in general in Volupté provide the most interest- 
ing and most substantial matter of Professor Le Hir’s book. He reveals Sainte- 
Beuve’s predilection for nominal constructions and, as the author puts it, 
his “obsession du nom.” He asserts that the suggestivity of Sainte-Beuve’s prose 
(“Madame R. .. . vivait volontiers tous les jours dans ses tiédes ennuis . . .”; “elle 
parla beaucoup et presque seule, dévoilant peu 4 peu sous le ciel tout un lac nocturne 
de pensées ensevelies.”) anticipates the symbolists. His discussion of descriptive 
techniques and figures of speech in Volupté supports this assertion. Sainte-Beuve’s 
descriptions are rarely colorful, or brilliant, or distinct; they tend rather to be dull 
and misty; he uses relatively few sensual images. The appropriateness of the quality 
of Sainte-Beuve’s imagery to the theme, mood, and analytical technique of the 
novel is made to stand out clearly. On the other hand, Professor Le Hir’s attempt 
to classify Sainte-Beuve’s images according to source of inspiration or allusion is 
too hurried and unsystematic to be useful. His observation that Sainte-Beuve’s 
basic originality lies in his use of correspondences is more fruitful and provocative, 
however, although unsupported by sufficient evidence. 

As a conclusion the author gives a list of images of Biblical provenience, pointing 
out at the same time the irony of such inspiration in a novel that is “faussement 
chrétien.”” The last is a questionable point. It is difficult to understand why some 
critics refuse to accept Sainte-Beuve’s temporary return to the Christian faith; 
there is no question in my mind that, whatever the motivation may have been, 
the “conversion” of 1829 was sincere. Professor Le Hir seems to be suspicious; 
in any case, he fails to explain why he doubts the authenticity of the religious feeling 
of Volupté. 

In an appendix the author gives an illuminating analysis of a passage from 
Volupté. Here he is at his best. It is clear that in Professor Le Hir we have a talented, 
perceptive, and sensitive reader. He has not been fair to himself in his book, however. 
Is it possible, after all, to give an adequate stylistic analysis of a fairly long and 
dense novel in eighty pages? of its vocabulary in four pages? Furthermore, there are 
no signs that the author has used a method of any kind. Frequently, analysis is 
replaced by lyrical enthusiasm: “Quelle accumulation de procédés d’art dans cette 
phrase! Rhythme ternaire, noms abstraits, adjectif verbal; jusqu’aux sonorités 
expressives!” This is not very helpful. Professor Le Hir’s book is disappointing; 
with more time, more intensive application of his keen sensitivity, and a more 
leisurely style he could have produced an important book. (C. A. V.) 


George Sand—Marie Dorval: Correspondance inédite. Publiée avec une introduction 
et des notes par Simone André-Maurois. Préface d’André Maurois. Paris: Gallimard, 
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1953. Pp. 407. Au coeur de cette publication se trouvent, d’une part, vingt-neuf 
lettres de Marie Dorval 4 George Sand, conservées durant plus d’un siécle dans les 
archives familiales de Nohant et passées récemment entre les mains de Mme Simone 
André-Maurois; d’autre part, trente-deux lettres de George Sand 4 Marie Dorval, 
extraites de la collection que feu le vicomte Spoelberch de Lovenjoul légua en 1907 
4 l'Institut. Mme André-Maurois affirme, de maniére un peu hative, me semble-t-il, 
que ces lettres se répondent exactement; que nous avons bien 1a, en d’autres termes, 
toute la correspondance échangée entre Jes deux femmes de 1831 A 1849. Si tel est 
vraiment le cas, il faut admettre que ces rapides griffonnages, le plus souvent courts, 
incolores et de date incertaine, ne donnent qu’une idée superficielle de leurs relations. 
Mme André-Maurois a parfaitement raison de les juger inoffensifs et de se demander 
quelle aberration, nourrie aux cancans de |’époque, poussait le vicomte de Lovenjoul 
4 y flairer un relent de Lesbos. Mais je ne vois pas davantage que, de l’innocence de 
ces billets, on puisse catégoriquement conclure A celle de leurs auteurs. Le dossier, 
& vrai dire, ne permet aucune conclusion. 

Pour étoffer l’ouvrage, Mme André-Maurois y a joint de nombreuses lettres, 
également inédites, qu’échangérent aprés 1849, c’est-A-dire aprés la mort de Marie 
Dorval, George Sand et les héritiers de “Kitty Bell”: Caroline Dorval-Luguet, sa 
fille; René Luguet, son gendre; Marie Laurent, sceur de Luguet, etc. Il est A peine 
paradoxal de prétendre que le véritable intérét du recueil est dans cette annexe de 
plus de cent pages. Tout d’abord s’y refléte en pleine lumiére la personnalité de 
George Sand, devenue la “dame de Nohant,” aussi constante dans ses amitiés 
qu’elle Vavait peu été dans ses amours, et, comme dit Mme André-Maurois, 
“prodigieusement tenace et dévouée.”” Ensuite s’y accuse, en rétrospective pour 
ainsi dire, l’authentique figure de Marie Dorval, qui, de son cété, concilia avec un 
tempérament orageux, et des mceurs discutables, d’évidentes qualités d’amie fidéle 
et de mére de famille. Il est clair que Vigny n’apercut et ne perpétua qu’un aspect 
du caractére de sa maitresse, et il est bon de constater, sur la foi de témoignages 
directs et touchants, le bien-fondé des réhabilitations dont elle est actuellement 
objet. 

Mme André-Maurois, pour cette édition, a rédigé une introduction et des notes 
imposantes qui sont un modéle de conscience et de probité. On lui connaissait une 
vaste culture, une trés grande curiosité d’esprit, non nécessairement ces dons de pa- 
tience et ce scrupule d’exactitude qui devraient faire pAlir nos étudiants de doctorat. 
Il est vrai qu’elle a une Ame de collectionneur, ce qui explique bien des choses. On 
lira avec un intérét non dépourvu d’amusement |’experte maniére dont elle sut 
obtenir que les provisions du testament de M. de Lovenjoul, par oi le trop pudique 
vicomte interdisait la publication des billets de George Sand 4 Marie Dorval, 
fussent enfin tenues pour lettre morte. Ce que femme veut, Dieu le veu.. <.J.-A.B.) 


De Rimbaud au surréalisme: Panorama critique. Par Georges-Emmanuel Clancier. 
Paris: Pierre Seghers, 1953. Pp. 501. “Panorama,” as we have seen with the volumes 
of Gaétan Picon' and Jean Rousselot,? is apparently a convenient term for critics 
who wish to make a survey without writing literary history. This new study presents 
some fifty poets from Rimbaud through surrealism in roughly chronological order 


1. Panorama de la nouvelle littérature frangaise (Paris, 1949). 
2. Panorama critique de la nouvelle poésie francaise (Paris, 1952). 
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but with the minimum consideration of currents, schools and individual biography. 
The result is a rapid sequence of often excellent commentaries on separate poets 
interspersed with well chosen texts but for the most part in vacuo. Not that M. 
Clancier has ignored categories. Symbolism and surrealism are described with great 
concision, and there are sections under the headings of the ‘“‘Fantaisistes” and the 
Unanimists, but these historical schools he mingles with rather arbitrary and 
fanciful titles such as ‘‘Poétes de l’espace” (including Larbaud, Cendrars, Apol- 
linaire, Jacob, Fargue, Reverdy) and ‘Hautes sol'tudes” (Milosz, Boschére, Perse, 
Jouve, Supervielle). And as a gesture to Baudelaire (who is not discussed) ‘Les 
Phares” serves as title for the seven precursors of modernism: Rimbaud, Lautréa- 
mont, Verlaine, Nouveau, Cros, Corbiére, Mallarmé. Unfortunately there is little 
effort to explain these classifications except by implication, as each poet comes up 
for analysis, and, by mixing them with the accepted categories, the author nullifies 
any systematic attempt at periodization. 

M. Clancier has rendered a service to neglected poets like Germain Nouveau, 
Saint-Pol-Roux and Jean de Boschére by giving them the space they deserve. At 
the same time his comments on all the writers he treats tend to be so sympathetic 
and laudatory that one finds little appraisal of their relative merits. M. Clancier 
seems to have no enemies, except perhaps Francois Coppée, a horse who has been 
dead for a long time. 

As an anthology this work is refreshing. It contains numerous outstanding poems 
with which many a seasoned reader will be unfamiliar and, like Mr. C. A. Hackett’s 
recent anthology, it gives considerable space to prose poems. If used as a text 
book, however, it would have the same disadvantage as Mr. Hackett’s, for it con- 
tains too few selections from too many authors. Mr. Hackett partially offsets this 
by an introduction which distinguishes the major poets from the others. If one 
were to approach the landscape of modern French poetry through M. Clancier’s 
panorama, however, it would be most difficult to distinguish the mountains from 
the hills. Milosz would have almost the same altitude as Mallarmé and Vildrac 
only a bit less than Valéry. The poems of course should speak for themselves, but 
unfortunately there are not enough from each author to allow the reader to form 
a judgment. ‘La Jeune Parque,” for example, is totally omitted, the justification 
being that it is too similar to “Hérodiade,” but of ‘“Hérodiade,” in turn, we find 
only a fragment. There are mere fragments as well of “L’Aprés-midi d’un faune,”’ 
and masterpieces such as “Le Bateau ivre’ and “La Chanson du mal-aimé” are 
entirely absent. 

The volume intentionally omits from consideration Char, Queneau, Michaux and 
others who have appeared in M. Rousselot’s Panorama, which serves as a companion 
piece. There are bibliographical notes for each poet included, but these are often 
incomplete and sometimes lack dates of publication. Typographical errors are 
fairly plentiful, including the superfluous acute accents on Vielé-Griffin, Remy de 
Gourmont and Valery Larbaud. 

M. Clancier is himself a very sensitive poet, and perhaps his greatest virtue is 
the ability to set forth in concise vignettes and with flowing style the distinctive 
traits, the individual essence of each one of the poets he treats. There are moments, 
as in his essays on Cros, Fargue or Reverdy, when one seems to be reading what 


3. Anthology of Modern French Poetry from Baudelaire to the present day (Oxford, 
1952). 
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Cocteau would call “la poésie critique” at its best. These moments undoubtedly 
make the work indispensable for every serious student of French poetry. (L. C. 
Brevunic, Barnard College) 


Mallarmé, Vhomme et Veuvre. Par Guy Michaud. (Connaissance des Lettres) Paris: 
Hatier-Boivin, 1953. Pp. 192. This brief and readable mise au point is a useful addi- 
tion to the series, Connaissance des Lettres. In the last fifteen years there have 
appeared on Mallarmé a considerable number of books and articles, containing 
large amounts of material, biographical, exegetical and critical. To digest and 
assimilate this material, to add to it contributions of his own, and to present a 
concise and clear account of Mallarmé, the man and his work, was the aim of Guy 
Michaud, who had written some excellent pages on the author of the “Aprés-midi 
d’un faune,” earlier, in his Message poétique du Symbolisme (1947). On the whole, 
Michaud hss accomplished his aim. The book is to be recommended not only to 
those relatively unfamiliar with Mallarmé’s work, but also to those students of 
Mallarmé who have not been able to keep up with recent publications on this 
major figure. Even those who are familiar with the recent publications will find 
the book convenient, useful and thought-provoking, though they may not accept 
everything that Michaud has to say. 

The book follows a chronological order, and devotes judiciously apportioned 
amounts of space to the poet’s life, to the development and significance of his 
esthetic theories, and to each important work, placed in the context in which it 
was written. Commentaries and appraisals of the poems—summing up critically 
the previous interpretations and often adding the author’s own—are abundant 
and useful. In interpreting the poet, Michaud has avoided riding any particular 
hobby. He overemphasizes neither psychoanalysis nor occultism nor etymology, 
though he examines each of these methods of interpretation. What Michaud has 
perhaps done better than other students of Mallarmé is to link up the individual 
poems with the esthetic theories, instead of keeping in two separate compartments 
the unaccomplished intentions of a “Grand (uvre” and detached little poems of 
circumstance, confessions of sterility. In making this linking, Michaud formulates 
a hypothesis—and, it must be admitted that it helps his presentation, if accepted— 
which many will find unconvincing. That is that the three sonnets, “Tout orgueil 
fume-t-il du soir,” “Surgi de la croupe et du bond,” and “Une dentelle s’abolit,” 
published in 1887, were written—in some earlier, lost, form,—in 1865-1866, when 
the poet was elaborating his esthetic theories. Until M. Mondor brings forth early 
versions of these sonnets, bearing these dates, we will remain doubtful. 

The book is about as complete a mise au point as was possible: Michaud misses 
very little important that has been written on Mallarmé. It is to be regretted that, 
whereas he goes into considerable detail in explaining Mallarmé’s theory and 
intentions regarding his “Grand Cuvre,” he seems to have been unaware of the 
very curious, detailed and specific account of the plans for the “Grand Cuvre” 
communicated, by the intermediary of Paul Claudel, to Romain Rolland, and 
included by the latter in his journal for the year 1889 (see Le Cloitre de la rue d’Ulm, 
Paris, 1952, pp. 282-283). And, with new books and articles appearing constantly, 
Michaud’s mise au point will necessarily be less and less definitive. Since his book 
came out, three important works on Mallarmé have already been published: 
Wallace Fowlie’s general study (Chicago, 1953), a new and enlarged edition of 
Mallarmé’s Propos su la poésie (Monaco, 1954), and Chassé’s controversial Les 
Clefs de Mallarmé (Paris, 1954). 
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Mallarmé, V homme et V'euvre, has at the end a convenient “Chronologie de com- 
position des poémes de Mallarmé,” and a selective bibliography, but no index.! 
(Henry A. Grusss, Oberlin College) 


Les Clefs de Mallarmé. Par Charles Chassé. Paris: Aubier, 1954. Pp. 240. In 1912, 
Professor Chassé occupied in the lycée of Avignon the position of English teacher 
which Mallarmé himself had once occupied. That year marked the beginnings of 
his search for the keys to the poetics and especially to what he calls the hermeticism 
of Mallarmé. For more than forty years he has pursued the study of the various 
mystical and philological conceptions which he believed might explain the par- 
ticular art of the poet. M. Chassé’s central thesis has been known for some time 
through his publications in periodicals and in his earlier book, Lueurs sur Mallarmé. 
This new study offers the results of his complete investigations on the etymological 
meanings of words as found in Littré’s Dictionnaire de la langue francaise and in 
Le Grand Larousse. To read Mallarmé intelligently, especially the difficult poems 
written during the second half of his career, one needs first to study the etymology 
of his vocabulary in order to ascertain the earlier and more unusual meanings of 
his key words. 

M. Chassé elaborates the difficulties he has encountered in promulgating his 
thesis. But now, at last, some degree of recognition has come and he quotes several 
authorities who have acknowledged the validity and the value of his research: 
Bertaut, Gregh, Huyghe, Lefranc, Rouveyre, Spire. No one of these men, how- 
ever, is a Mallarmé specialist. Chassé reproves Henri Mondor for not having under- 
stood the real value of those writings of Mallarmé which treat philology (Petite 
Philologie) and mythology (Dieux Antiques). He claims that many of the errors of 
Thibaudet are due to the critic’s lack of knowledge of the poet’s use of Littré. Mme 
Noulet receives some praise, but she too has failed to ascribe full importance to 
Mallarmé’s study of etymology. 

M. Chassé’s book is divided into two parts. The first explains in detail the theory 
of Mallarmé’s constant recourse to etymology in the composition of his poems, and 
especially in those written after 1876, the moment when Chassé believes he began 
systematically to use words according to their etymological meaning. The most 
valuable part of this section seems to be the pages on the relationship between 
eroticism and philology in Mallarmé’s work; and the relationship also between 
eroticism and sterility. The second part of the book is a clarification of obscure 
passages by the dictionary definitions of key words. The poems — only those be- 
longing to the later and more difficult period — are grouped according to theme: 
the “tomb” poems; those involving an empty room; erotic poems; scatological 
poems; etc. This section is introduced by a long explanation of ‘‘Le Tombeau d’Ed- 
gar Poe,” in which M. Chassé draws especially, for the justification of his thesis, 
on Mallarmé’s literal translation into English of his own sonnet. 


1. I have found only one error, and that an understandable one. In his discussion 
of the ‘‘ptyx’’ sonnet, Michaud finds it necessary to comment on the fact that 
Mallarmé wrote, in a letter to Cazalis, of ‘‘une chambre avec une personne dedans,”’ 
when the room was obviously empty (p. 75). Michaud was misled by an incorrect 
reading, given by both Mondor’s Vie and his @uvres completes. Propos sur la poésis 
gives the correct reading (‘‘une chambre avec personne dedans”’), but no statement 
that a correction has been made. 
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The many scholars who have written on Mallarmé during the past twelve years, 
since the publication of M. Mondor’s Vie de Mallarmé, may feel that M. Chassé 
is unjustified in claiming to be the only critic who pays attention to the etymological 
meanings of the poet’s vocabulary. Many important points which they have made 
are based on just such observations as M. Chassé makes in his book. He restricts 
more narrowly and perhaps more arbitrarily the interpretation of Mallarmé to the 
specific meaning he gives to the celebrated phrase: “donner un sens plus pur aux 
mots de la tribu.”” However, the second section of his book contains many valuable 
suggestions of detail, such as the notes on nubiles plis in the sonnet on Verlaine 
(p. 117); and on the troublesome ptyz in “Ses purs ongles”’ (p. 126). His entire treat- 
ment of “Prose pour des Esseintes,” which he looks upon as an “occult’’ poem, is 
a contribution to Mallarmean exegesis. (WALLACE Fow1iz, Bennington College) 


Bibliography of Critical and Biographical References for the Study of Contemporary 
French Literature: 1952 Supplement. Edited by Douglas W. Alden et al. New York: 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 1953. Pp. 379-466. Any Ph. D. candidate who gets deeply 
into a dissertation concerning the twentieth century in France without knowing 
and using “The Alden” (as reference librarians call it) might justifiably be aban- 
doned by his sponsor. There will be others to take his place. With this fifth pub- 
lication, the bibliography made up annually since 1948 by French VII of MLA 
closes its first volume, to be known henceforth as French VII Bibliography. In 
those five years, 8654 items have been accurately listed dealing with writers from 
Abraham, Pierre, and Alain to Wyzewa, Teodor de, and Zola, Emile. Under “‘Gen- 
eral Subjects” such headings as “Bibliography,” “Existentialism,” “Literary 
Genres,” “Surrealism,” and “Theatre” are likewise covered by listing all books 
and articles discovered by a Bibliography Committee of six, seconded by some 
twenty correspondents. Thus the bibliography of Proust in this Number 5 covers 
nearly three pages, that of Sartre, about two pages and that of Rimbaud, a page 
and a quarter. Even such unpopular writers as Denys Amiel, Jacques Audiberti, 
Léon Blum, André Dhétel, Charles Guérin, Germain Nouveau, and Ernest Psichari 
are here by virtue of a broad definition of contemporary literature “to include any 
author writing an important part of his work after 1885.” 

Inasmuch as correspondents cover over twenty libraries, public and institutional, 
in the U.S., this is a list of holdings as well as a bibliography. For instance, a rela- 
tively rare book is listed as follows: 


6946. Noulet, E[milie]: Paul Valéry (études). Ed. définitive. Bruxelles, La Renais- 
sance du Livre, [c1951}. 3 p.l., 9-198 p., 11. [Pr] 
—Original ed. Paul Valéry. (études), suivi de Fragments des mémoires d’un poéme, 
par Paul Valéry. P., B. Grasset, [1938]. 3 p.1., 9-220 [1] p., 11., 11 [1] p. [ZC] 


Thus we know the first edition can be found in the Library of Congress and the 
later and definitive edition, at least at Princeton. 

With excessive modesty the General Editor calls this well-organized undertak- 
ing ‘no more than a convenient pooling of bibliographical efforts for the common 
good.” It is first of all just that, and no country that did not possess to such a high 
degree the spirit of cooperative endeavor could possibly produce it. Those who 
contribute to this annual publication count among the most productive scholars 
in our field; yet each, while pursuing his own teaching and research, submerges 
his individuality for a time in this joint enterprise. But, now that it has become 
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an indispensable reference tool (how long is it since most scholars have fashioned 
a tool for their students’ use?), it is also a monument to the vision of Douglas W. 
Alden, its General Editor since the beginning, and to that of its publisher, Stechert- 
Hafner, Inc. (J.0’B.) 


Marcel Proust: Proust et son temps—Proust et le Temps. Par Georges Cattaui. Paris: 
René Julliard, 1952. Pp. xvi + 286. Literary critics, says Mr. Cattaui, should not 
indulge in scandal-mongering. They should busy themselves only with those de- 
tails of an author’s life the knowledge of which may cast some light upon his works. 
Sticking to this principle, Mr. Cattaui shows us Proust in five phases of his evolu- 
tion: as a child, whose life will provide material for the books to be written and 
become an object of nostalgia ever present in them; as the author of Les Plaisirs 
et les Jours, still largely an amateur; as the writer of ‘Le Balzac de M. de Guer- 
mantes,”’ sure already of his vocation but having not yet found his true vehicle; 
as the hermit dedicated to his great novel; as the celebrated prize-winner who tries, 
in a desperate race with death, to finish it. 

In A la recherche du Temps perdu Proust used the wealth of observation, thought 
and feeling accumulated during his outwardly eventless life and revealed the three 
stages of its intimate drama: a passionate expectation of happiness, a distressing 
disillusionment, and the triumphant discovery of a revived past. Proust’s huge 
and intricate unfinished work is carefully architectured, and its unity is secured 
by a style growing organically out of the states of mind he wished to express. Mr. 
Cattaui points out the great importance of Proustian metaphors which, far from 
being ornaments, play the role of epistemological media: they suggest what cannot 
be expressed directly: our most profound experiences, those which make us com- 
mune with universal life. 

Mr. Cattaui’s book has one great quality rather rare in modern criticism: it is 
written with love and understanding for the author with whom it deals. Mr. Cattaui 
tries to show Proust’s remarkable moral courage and the almost religious fervor in 
his quest for truth; he tries to prove that, for those who have eyes to see, A la 
recherche contains a great moral teaching. 

One regrets that such a good cause is not defended more efficiently. Among other 
shortcomings, Mr. Cattaui’s work suffers from an enormous overdose of quota- 
tions, most of which figure in many other books on Proust. Besides these, we find 
a great many passages which are nothing but paraphrases of other texts by Proust. 
It is rather difficult to unravel Mr. Cattaui’s thought from among these foreign 
adornments. One would have preferred instead to see clarified some clichés of 
Proustian criticism by which we have been mystified for the last thirty years. I 
have not stopped wondering what expressions like ‘“‘the discovery of inner space” 
(espace intérieur, p. 149) mean, or in what way Proust handles time differently from 
other authors. The fact that things, people, societies and nations change as time 
goes by does not seem to have been discovered by him. 

In conclusion we should point out some very minor slips concerning dates: 
Saint Theresa of Lisieux was not born “the same year” as Proust (p. 74), but two 
years later; Adrien Proust died in 1903, not in 1904 as stated on p. 150. This latter 
error is evidently nothing but a misprint since the date is given correctly on p. 
110, but there Robert Proust’s marriage is mentioned as being about to take place, 
while Robert Proust had heen married for about a year when his father died. Such 
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slight errors, I am sure, will be corrected in a new edition. (ELizaneTa CzoniczEr, 
Barnard College) 


Rilke, Gide et Valéry. Par Renée Lang. Boulogne-sur-Seine: Les Editions de la 
Revue Prétexte, 1953. Pp. 78. While Rilke’s poetry is still sunk in considerable 
unintelligibility, his star keeps rising in the poetic firmament, as literary scholars 
compel our attention to a vision of its brilliance. It is no longer a question of estab- 
lishing the reputations of Valéry and Gide. We have reached a state of sobriety 
with regard to them through the investigatory and analytic work of various scholars. 
Renée Lang now brings together in a small book materials which relate three im- 
portant literary figures: Rilke, Gide, Valéry. Incidentally, most of what is here 
contained has already appeared (with likenesses of the writers) in Preuves for 
November, 1953. 

A study in literary and artistic affinity is always tantalizing because, as Valéry 
said in his opening letter to Rilke, the strangest of problems is that of communica- 
tion among human beings (p. 31). The relationship is rendered all the more com- 
plex when there are language barriers. Whereas Rilke knew French well enough to 
publish some poetry in that language, Valéry did not understand German and had 
to fall back on others to answer his question: “Est-ce vraiment un grand poéte 
qui me traduit?” (p. 39). Renée Lang considers that the two poets had comple- 
mentary natures, but she is probably justified in wondering whether the “metallic 
Valéry” had a full awareness of Rilke’s stature. 

It was in Zurich, in March, 1921, that Rilke came upon Valéry’s Cimetiére 
marin, while browsing in the pages of an old copy of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 
Having helped to establish Gide’s renown in Germany (according to Mrs. Lang) 
through a translation of the Retour de l’enfant prodigue, the German poet felt free 
to communicate to Gide his enthusiasm for Valéry: “Sa parole personnelle me 
pénétre et m’éclaire” (p. 32). To another friend, Rilke had written: “Valéry est 
venu vers moi comme un autremoi-méme”’ (p. 29). Givensucha confluence of spirits, 
translation becomes a compelling act of consecration. Needless to say, Gide was 
delighted to act as intermediary in the process. 

It has been Rilke’s fate to be made the object of hagiography and even apotheo- 
sis. But in the little book before us, he has been brought within the circle of genuine 
understanding and sincere, but not extravagant, enthusiasm. On a chain of running 
commentary—historical, allusive, reflective—Renée Lang gives us relevant bits of 
correspondence (some of it presented more fully in her Correspondance Rilke-Gide 
[1952]), which reveal the réle of France in the evolution of Rilke’s art. But more 
than this, we are afforded the vision of a common poetic principle, a common striv- 
ing to transcend the barriers of linguistic, territorial, and racial differences. What 
comes to light, incidentally, is the essential loneliness of the poet wherever he be 
and his great need for a corresponding voice. We get intimations of this in the 
words so aptly culled by Mrs. Lang from a letter of Valéry to Rilke: “Je passais: 
vous m’avez arrété sur la route d’Italie ... mon imagination ne pouvait qu’elle 
n’écoutat dans votre intérieur le monologue infini d’une conscience tout isolée . . . . 
Je ne concevais pas une existence aussi séparée, ... un tel abus d’intimité avec le 
silence ...” (p. 45). 

Renée Lang has given us a little book of nuances, evocations, and suggestions:— 
something, perchance, to dream over and then to wake to the realization that we 
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have before us a program studded with notes and bibliographic indications for a 
chapter in the history of the modern spirit in a state of crisis. (Max I. Baym, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn) 


Index détaillé des quinze volumes de l’edition Gallimard des iuvres completes d’ André 
Gide. Par Justin O’Brien. Asniéres-sur-Seine: Prétexte, 1954. Pp. 48. This index 
has already proved its usefulness to scholars fortunate enough to possess copies 
of the first mimeographed edition, which appeared in 1949 in New York. As it now 
appears, handsomely printed by Prétexte, it becomes an indispensable and worthy 
companion to the Huvres complétes d’André Gide. 

The value of the index is greatly increased by the inclusion of such general 
headings as “Art,” “Création littéraire,” “Religion,” “Roman,” etc., and also 
by the separate index of the writings of Gide. In a work as complex as this, certain 
errors and omissions are almost inevitable. For example, Furetiére (VII, 455) is 
omitted; after Marges, Les, the indication (pér.) is omitted; “Hellis, Havelock,” 
is misprinted, although correctly listed alphabetically; Antigyde, L’ (XV, 472) is 
included, although the intention of the editor was to exclude all identifiable titles 
of works, and this one is later identified by the proper reference under Jammes. 

The index was compiled under the skilful direction of Justin O’Brien by a group 
of graduate students in a seminar at Columbia University—a most worthwhile 
and productive project for such a group to undertake. It is to be hoped that a 
subsequent edition to include the new volumes of the Guvres compleétes will be under- 
taken when warranted. (WitL1aM S. Roasrs, Trinity College, Toronto) 


Renunciation as a Tragic Focus, by Eugene H. Falk. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 97. The effort to bring moral criteria back into literary 
criticism is certainly a praiseworthy one, but the attempt to combine into one 
theory of man the best features, as one happens to see these, of Greek tragedy and 
Christian virtue, is a risky business. If Oedipus the King appeals to us in part be- 
cause it seems to lend itself to such reconciliation, it remains true that unless one 
is extremely careful about one’s emphases there is likely to be trouble. 

Professor Falk has a thesis—that martyrdom can be tragic if it involves a choice 
between “equally appealing, though not equally compelling, values ...’’ He con- 
siders this thesis as it is justified by five plays which seem to him progressively 
less tragic because the protagonist’s renunciation is in each succeeding case less 
genuine. This may have been the only way in which he could construct his book, 
but one is likely to feel that anticlimax becomes a problem after the second, and 
most suggestive, chapter, the one on Oedipus the King. To move from there to 
Samain’s Polyphéme, by way of the Antigone, Polyeucte, and Maeterlinck’s Agla- 
vaine et Selysette, is in this context, and perhaps in any, to go downhill with a 
vengeance. 

Much more seriously questionable, however, is the thesis itself and Professor 
Falk’s management of it. In an ingenious and interesting study of Oedipus the King 
he makes a good case for his contention that its hero does indeed renounce the 
world, which he values, in favor of the spirit, which he values more. Oedipus could 
have left town but he chose to stay and take his medicine like a man. This may 
seem a legitimate reading of this play, provided it is qualified by the acknowledge- 
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ment that there may have been no choice at all, but simply what Oedipus, being 
Oedipus, had to do. Character is fate, according to Heraclitus, and to endow Oedipus 
with the kind of individual freedom in which Professor Falk deals, without ad- 
mitting what one is up to, is to avoid the ambiguities through either ignorance or 
design. And this book avoids the ambiguities like the plague. 

Moralistic criticism has to do so, for it must find its heroes moral and, pre- 
sumably, its villains villains. Naturally, being moral beings, we admire some heroes 
more than others. But surely the kind'of moral admiration which Professor Falk 
has for Oedipus has little, in itself, to do with tragedy. Pity and Fear arise primarily 
out of our sense of an impossible situation and a human being who, moral or not, 
must face it as no more than a human being. The fear evoked by tragic drama is 
certainly not, as the author of this book says it is, fear “that the character may 
weaken in his determination to uphold his spiritual values, yield to his will to live, 
destroy his soul, lose our pity [mirabile dictu!], and deprive us of our awe.” What 
one wonders, would Professor Falk do about Medea and Agamemnon, about 
Phaedra and Clytemnestra? 

There may be some indication of an answer in his reversion to the view that 
Antigone is the protagonist in Sophocles’ play of that name. Professor Falk is 
convincing here too, about the value to her of the world Antigone loses because 
she sticks to her convictions. But suppose the tragic protagonist is Creon, or at the 
very least that the play falls into two parts — as Professor Falk himself suggests. 
In either case one must account for Creon and neither before nor in his final sen- 
tence on Sophocles does Professor Falk do so: “(Complete renunciation and com- 
plete fulfillment of duty are the essential elements of the tragic in these plays.” 
Surely, unless that sentence applies to Creon, as Professor Falk does not mean it 
to, they are not. 

Nonetheless, there are good and useful things in Professor Falk’s book. He has 
the virtue of recognizing that for anyone who listens to what Polyeucte says, the 
latter’s vision of the kingdom of heaven is likely to annul what might otherwise 
seem his tragic suffering. And he presents with clarity and understanding the two 
final plays with which he deals. Though those who are familiar with the Oedipus 
are likely to feel that Professor Falk focuses far too exclusively on renunciation in 
that drama, his essay on it is well worth reading. This focus becomes, in the chap- 
ters which follow, much more appropriate to its objects, though less relevant to 
the question of tragedy. The book has enough good moments to make one wish 
its author had gone farther afield and made his generalizations less sweeping, and 
germane therefore to more forms of tragic action than he has. (Bert M-P. Lezr- 
MANS, Columbia University) 


The Tragic Finale: an Essay on the Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre. By Wilfrid De- 
san. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv + 220. The time is 
rapidly passing when readers are satisfied with a vague cultural treatment of exis- 
tentialism or even with a general survey of its leading representatives. The present 
need is for some critical analyses of the individual existentialists and their distinc- 
tive positions. In the case of Sartre, this need is now sufficiently met by Wilfrid 
Desan’s book. While admitting the importance of the literary, psychological and 
political achievements of Sartre, the author devotes himself squarely to the central 
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philosophical problems. This is a boon to people who are interested in these other 
aspects, since Sartre is a thoroughly dialectical author, whose philosophical con- 
ceptions permeate all his other activities. 

To date, Sartre is a one-book man in philosophy, and hence Desan concentrates 
on L’ Etre et le néant (1943) in terms of its phenomenological method and ontological 
doctrines. Without delving too deeply into the subtleties of German phenomenology, 
the book does supply a straightforward explanation of what Husserl and Sartre 
mean by a descriptive approach to that which appears (presents itself as a phe- 
nomenon or structured evidence) in consciousness. The descriptive method of 
scrutinizing our emotions as well as our concepts establishes an affinity between 
this existentialist philosophy and literature. Desan has combed Sartre’s plays, 
novels and critical essays for illustrative passages. The footnotes give an illuminat- 
ing literary commentary on the more abstract themes of the main text. 

On the doctrinal side, the author prefers to examine a few major notions that 
dominate Sartre’s entire system rather than try to follow the sinuous course of the 
systematic construction itself. An intelligent introduction is made to the pour-soi 
or human consciousness, the en-soit or massive being, the nature of “the other,” 
the social relations of love and hatred, and man’s absolute freedom. Some valuable 
pages are devoted to the problem of time and freedom. The occasional attempts 
to compare Sartre with other existentialists and with earlier philosophers are rather 
fragile. Students of French literature will profit, however, by the precise explana- 
tions of some special terms: néantisation, circuit de l’Ipséité, de trop, facticité. 

In the last part of the book, Desan offers some sober criticism from what may be 
described roughly as a realist metaphysical position. Two main points are made. 
Methodologically, Sartre is shown to have made a too exclusive and too subjective 
use of phenomenology, which has to be supplemented by other approaches. Doc- 
trinally, Sartre begins with an arbitrary postulate about consciousness as an un- 
substantial, impersonal, empty, absolutely free reality. These defects culminate 
in “the tragic finale” of viewing man as an isolated freedom, a useless passion to 
become God. Desan’s treatment of Sartrean atheism is mainly negative, revealing 
the non-cogency of the arguments against God. The possibility of a circular relation 
between the theory of God in Sartre and his doctrine on the en-soi and pour-soi 
is not explored. Desan’s verdict on this phenomenological attempt at ontology is 
that it is a failure but a brilliant one, “for it is the result of an enterprise that had 
to be attempted.” An interesting appendix contrasts the Freudian and Sartrean 
conceptions of psycho-analysis, which are related as a narrower and a broader way 
of determining the significance of action and expression. (James CoLuins, Saint 
Louis University) 


Nouvelles Lettres de France. Par Marcel Arland. Paris: Albin Michel, 1954. Pp. 
254. In the French VII Bibliography Marcel Arland’s Nouvelles Lettres de France 
will be ciassified as “collected articles’’ — that is, a potpourri of previously pub- 
lished items. For this new collection, continuing Arland’s Lettres de France of three 
years ago, the label is entirely appropriate, but the book will probably be read with 
more interest than is usually possible with such collections because the author is 
Marcel Arland. Arland is more than just the literary critic of the Nouvelle N.R.F., 
a title which would already commend him to our attention: he is, as everyone 
knows, a very fine novelist and one of the leading spirits of the old N.R.F. 
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To anyone who has come to regard the first half of the twentieth century as one 
of the great periods in French literary history, Marcel Arland, writing in this year 
1954, will seem like a voice out of the past miraculously judging the inadequacies 
of our contemporaries. This does not mean that Arland, like some other survivors 
of the Gidian era, shuts himself off from the new literature or that, like some minor 
critics of our day whose names might weli be forgotten, he indulges in undignified 
vituperation. His criticism is based on a sincere effort to understand but also on a 
refusal to accept shoddy writing. His review of Julien Gracq’s Le Rivage des Syrtes 
may be taken as an example. He likes the independence of this Goncourt-winner- 
in-spite-of-himself since he enjoys phantasy (elsewhere he lauds Louise de Vilmorin 
and Noél Delvaux, and takes a certain pride in discovering poets like Jean Gros- 
jean), but he is stopped short by the incorrect syntax and the clichés of this author 
whom some critics have acclaimed so loudly. His review is not an éreintement nor 
an admonition to an unskilled beginner; rather, he notes these errors with regret, 
and in his remarks is implicit a condemnation of this lack of inner discipline among 
the younger generation. 

To say that contemporary literature shocks Arland, realist though he is, would 
be putting it mildly. He does not spare Lucien Rebatet for his crudity and, even 
though he has a higher regard for Béatrix Beck, one feels that her Barny startles 
him much in the same way. Not all of Arland’s book, however, is unfavorable to 
the new literary efforts since one of his most penetrating essays is “Albert Camus 
et la révolte.” In Camus he finds a stylist of the highest order, and for Arland that 
is far more important than the validity of Camus’ philosophy. 

At the same time that the new literature fails to measure up to Arland’s inner 
standard, the writers of his generation (with the exception of Montherlant whose 
La Ville dont le prince est un enfant continues to fulfil the promise of this author’s 
pre-war reputation) seem to have betrayed the cause: Jouhandeau has become 
prolific, Mauriac has forgotten all of the structural principles of the psychological 
novel. In spite of the elegance and geniality of Arland’s style, one has the feeling 
of a literary world in decay. 

By far the most interesting essays in the book are “La figure d’André Gide” 
and “Petit entretien avec Paul Léautaud.”’ Here Arland becomes a novelist in his 
own right as he animates these two literary figures, making Léautaud appear as 
the clown that he is and making Gide appear a little too human for his future glory. 
Arland’s essay is a good corrective to add to the picture of himself which Gide 
forces upon us throughout the length and breadth of his work. After reading these 
two essays, one regrets that Arland does not more often forsake conventional 
criticism for the imaginative methods of the novelist. (DoucLas W. ALDEN, Prince- 
ton University) 


Six Années de Comédie Francaise: Mémoires d’un administrateur. Par Pierre-Aimé 
Touchard. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1953. Pp. 253. Those who fully understand 
the complex organization of the Frangais—the relationship between sociétaires 
and pensionnaires, the functions of the directing Comité, the system of salaries 
with the division of receipts into parts and douziémes, the chartless chain of com- 
mand from Minister of Fine Arts to Administrator (with the Direction des Arts 
et des Lettres sometimes intervening) to Comité, to metteur-en-scéne and régisseur 
and author and individual actors—will read M. Touchard’s book for other rea- 
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sons, though they might well learn of such matters from him. They will read with 
passionate interest the story of the struggle to initiate and maintain simultaneously 
the two theaters (Richelieu and Luxembourg) and that of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in staging such new productions as Othello, Un Conte d’hiver, Le Dindon, 
Donogoo, Six Personnages en quéte d’auteur and such exceptional revivals as Un 
Chapeau de paille, Le Soulier de Satin, La Parisienne, and Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 
The problems of casting, complicated by jealousies, outside engagements, and 
bitter feuds among the actors, should fascinate anyone who loves the theater as 
much as will the almost incredible tales of difficulties created by the Giraudoux 
heirs, Puget, Raynal, and Salacrou. Brief sketches of Baty, Dullin, and Jouvet in 
their final years, of Jean-Louis Barrault “chef de file des dissidents,” of brilliant 
stage-designers like Suzanne Lalique, Cassandre, Malclés, and Wakhévitch, of 
a rejuvenated André Gide during rehearsals of Les Caves contribute to the spon- 
taneous quality of these lively pages. 

This is, to be sure, a controversial book, for the author has not aimed to spare 
anyone. When an elaborate production fell flat he most often knew why (after the 
fact) and now gives the reasons. On the other hand, he always distributes the credit 
for successes fairly where it is due—even to those such as Béatrice Bretty and 
Yonnel responsible for cabales against him. On M. Touchard’s own evidence the 
effectiveness of his administration seems to have been great. During his six seasons 
he enlarged the famous troupe by twenty-nine members (including many of the 
dissidents who seceded with Barrault under André Obey’s direction) ; he succeeded 
despite all obstacles in winning the battle of the two salles; he greatly increased 
the number of and subscriptions to the classical matinées; and, while more than 
doubling the number of the classics represented, he greatly enlarged the repertory 
of new plays and valuable revivals. In general he struggled intelligently and suc- 
cessfully, despite certain glaring mistakes in judgment and choice of plays, to 
realize the policy of the cartel inaugurated by Edouard Bourdet in the thirties. 
(J.0’B.) 
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